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Style is 

more than fashion 


A sunny afternoon, a favorite 
meeting place. 

Tree-lined walks. 

Exceptional Shopping. 

inviting restaurants. 
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It takes time to become one of Oklahoma's 
most trusted banks. In our Cnitiirj'o/5frvicc, 
we've grown from the corner of Sixth & Main in 
Stillwater, to serve people and businesses in 
almost every corner of the state. 

When you discover the difference in banking 
_ too years of experience can make, you'll 
1^1^^ want to bank with us. It's just a 
^ matter of time. 


It's A 
Matter of 
Time. fZl 


STILLWATER 
NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
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Head to the FUN! Head to 
Fountainhead Resort on 
eastern Oklahoma's scenic 
Lake Eufaula for the resort 
experience of a lifetime! 

Enjoy luxurious 
accommodations, fine dining 
in a casual atmosphere, 18 
holes of challenging golf, 
tetmis, racquetball, indoor & 
outdoor pools, watersports, family recreation and much, much more. 
Fountainhead makes your enjoyment a top priority. 


For Reservations & Information Call: 

1-800-345-6343 Nationwide or 918-689-9173 Locally. 



Boom at the Rose Stone Inn in Ponca City, Arrive to hors 
d’oeuvres and discussion in the great room. Retire to 
sumptuous quarters decorated in Baronial. Queen Anne, or 
Art Deco. Wabe to a china-and-linens breakfast. Shop the 
galleries, antiques, and boutiques of downtown Ponca City. 
Stroll Cann Gardens, jog the greenbelt and tour Oklahoma’s 
largest refinery. Golf the verdant greens around Lake Ponca. 
Celebrate the plays of the Poncan. the lOI Ranch Rodeo, the 
Grand National Motocross. Dream the dreams of Pioneers 
and Indians. Cowboys and Oil Men in the museums and 
Marland Mansion. And return renewed. 


^^tade (^ho^ne 

Grace of a European Hotel. Spirit of America. 


120 South Third. Ponca City. Oklahoma 74601. 


Write for tree information or call {800) 763-99^ for reservations 
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Last Rose of 
Summer 
Festival 

Celebrating 
the planting 
of wiidflower 
seeds and 
antique roses, 

October 15 • Eufaula, Okla. 


For information contact: 
Wildwomen Wildnower$ 
418 S. Main Eufaula, OK 74432 

(800) 650-0057 



SAriTA FK 

We’ve 
Expanded! 

Best Selection in 
OKC! 

• Originals & Prints 

• Pottery & Rugs 

• Unique (Ms 

• Santa Feand Rodeo Pattern Dmerwaie 

• ♦ ♦ 



hwiuk 


SANTA FE 
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TRADERS 


9300 M, May at Britton Rd. 
<405) 752-8525 

Look for the longhorn Jeep! 




Wha! it takes: early rhbtg, long hours, and 
the eye of n David Fitzgerald. 

Just Do It 

A S a magazine editor, I am called 
upon to review thousands of pho- 
tographs a year. It is one of my fa- 
vorite parts of the job: looking for talent, 
looking for images that evoke a sense of 
place, looking for that rare eye that can cre- 
ate on film what most have to do with can- 
vas and paint. 

Known for our photography (and given 
the volume of photos we buy), it is prob- 
ably not surprising that I am also constantly 
asked by aspiring photographers (and a 
good many pros), “What does it take to be 
a photographer for Oklahoma Toda}^"' 
Through the years, Tve realized that 
most photographers don’t much like the 
answer. Most expect me to talk about 
composition, technical acumen, beauty, 
color, and lighting — -and i do. What 
brings all but the best up short, however, 
is how strongly 1 value preparation, re- 
search, and the sheer tenacity required to 
get The Great Photograph — the one by 
which all that follow will be judged, I usu- 
ally end such conversations with newcom- 
ers with my lecture on going back til you 
get it right, ..by then IVe usually separated 
the men from the boys, as they say. 

Sometimes, I think the best answer I 
could give any of them would be two 
words: David Fitzgerald, 

Twenty-seven years in the business, 
David Fitzgerald is known internation- 
ally for his landscapes of Oklahoma, 
Though he has done a coffee table book 
on Israel, shot scenery from one coast to 
the other, and taken portraits of gover- 


nors as well as celebrities, photographing 
his home state is his first love. 

At fifty-nine years, lie approaches each 
assignment for Oklahoma Today (and if 
the truth be known, every photo he 
takes) as if it were his first big assignment 
and potentially his last. I have seen him 
haul fifty pounds of cameras to places i 
wouldn’t want to carry a purse. I have 
consoled the young pilots he has ex- 
hausted as he hung out the doors of their 
Cessnas to get the perfect aerial view of a 
mountain or island. And 1 have repeat- 
edly seen him take the time to charm a 
subject into revealing his or her real self 
when simply snapping the shutter would 
have sufficed for a lesser artist. 

When I hear young, beginning photog- 
raphers— professional as their credits 
might be — ^whine about the cost of film, 
the expense of both scouting and shooting 
an assignment, the multitude of reasons 
why they couldn't make the effort neces- 
sary to capture a place or a person at its best, 
I realize why David Fitzgerald was the first 
photographer to be listed as a contributing 
editor to Oklahoma Today ^nd so often the 
first to come to mind for any tough assign- 
ment — he would never put his name on 
anything but his best effort. 

We at Oklahoma Todfiyknow this maga- 
zine could not be done without him. We 
believe we all love our state a little bit more 
for the way David Fitzgerald has helped us 
see her. For those who missed Fitzgerald’s 
first book Oklahoma, we have a real treat 
for you: a sneak preview of Oklahoma IL 
Enjoy. — Jeanne M. Devlin 

Ob yes, we Ve been trying to find the 
appropriate place for months to let you 
i/jfjf Oklahoma Today wmi two national 
Ozzic design awards: a gold for Best Special 
Issue Design, Regional or City for our March- 
April 1993 travel issue (which induded our 
infamous David Fitzgerald ^Tslands, Motir 
cover) and a silver for Best Overall Design, 
Consumer (Under 100,000 Circulation). The 
competition drew the likes of Newsweek, 
Smithsonian, Esquire, and Arizona 
Highways. It wps our first time to enter the 
competition, and weVe justifiably proud — 
especially of our hard-working art director 
Steve Walker of NornuuL 
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OKIE AMBASSADOR 

Oklahoma Today came to me as a wel- 
come Chrislmas gift from my Oklahoma 
City cousin several years ago, I love itl I 
wish there were more issues each year 
We grew up in Healdton and Ardmore, 
and I ventured '""fai' away” to Enid and Phillips 
University in 1938, My training there and my 
desire to pursue a literary career fell by the 
wayside vdth the detours caused by marriage, 
motherhood, and other distractions, 

I do get back to Enid now and then, and 
I visit family in Norman and Oklahoma 
City, In my homes and travels in the U.S„ 
Europe, Asia, Australia, and Russia, I have 
found (everywhere, almost) that my men- 
tion of my native state, its history, its heri- 
tage, and its progress usually evokes atten- 
tion and interest. 

Marjory Iordan Banes 
Houston, Texas 


AN OKLAHOMA STATE OF MIND 

It is a real pleasure to renew my subscrip- 
tion to your magazine. The articles and pho- 
tography are truly works of artl 1 especially 
enjoy reading about my Native American 
cultures and people. It is good to see the 
warm respect that you give to our people* 
Thank you for sharing the wealth of your 
state with those of us who don*t live there, 
Ramona Hardy 
Sunnyvale, California 

SCHOOL MEMORIES 

I am inquiring about Chilocco Indian 
School up by the Kansas line around 
Newkirk, Oklahoma, north of Ponca City. 
I went to school there in the 1 940s, and I was 
wondering if you had any information on 
it. Is it still a school or is it still in use? If you 
leaiTi anything, please send it to me if pos- 
sible. (1 am a Cherokee from Tahlequah,) 
Thanking you in advance, 

|ackC, Hendricks 
Sanford, Florida 


They Called It Prairie Light: The Story of 
the Chilocco Indian School, $25 plus $3.50 
shipphigy is available from the University of 
Nebraska Press, 3/2 N, 1 4th Street Lincolny 
NE68588-0484y (402) 472-358 L 

The school itself is now a drug rehabili- 
tation center associated with the Church of 
Scientohgy; actress Kirstie Alley (formerly 
of Cheers''} has been a high -profile sup- 
porter of the center. 



Oklahoma Today welcomes views of read- 
ers, and we publish as many letters as space 
allows. Letters are 
subject to editing 
and must be 
signed. Send them 
to: Oklahoma 
Today, Attn: 

Editor-in-Chief 
RQ Box 53384, 

Oklahoma 
City, OK 
73152. 


THE STORY OF OKLAHOMA 
Bv W. David Baird and Dannev Goble 


Written with wit and finesse by two 
award-winning scholars, this important 
new book tells the entire story of 
Oklahoma. Besides a fast-paced narra- 
tive sua ran teed to hold the reader’s inter- 


est. this up-to-date history book meets the objectives of the 
State Department of Education’s Priority Academic Student 
Skills in Oklahoma History. 215 illus,. 2.^ maps. 

$28.95 


From voiir bookseller, or 


University of Oklahoma Press 


(Call l-K()0-b27-7377, or writer 
Depi. MA09 
l(K)5 Asp.Ave, 

Norman, OK 7.30I94U45 
Add: $2.50 Posi/hami. 

Aceepl: MC/Visa/AE/Checks. 

Write for FREE cataloii. 






Featuring: 
pan-fried ehieken 
certified angus beef 
freshwater eat fish 
baby back rihs 


Join us for lunch 

Monduy-FrtJay pon. 

Great new menu 

Chef Houston pledges to keep 
Sleepy Hollow the w ay you 
remember it, 

Sunday Brunch 

lOi 30-3:00 



Full Catering 
Home Delivery Service 

(405) 424-1614 
not NE 50th 
Oklahoma City 

LtincNr Moiulav.Fridav I 1 a.m.-2 p.nl. 
t>iiiniT£ si.iriint; $ ji.cti. 7 a week 
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Let The Good Times Roll 
In Louisiana! 


ust over the Louisiana state 
line, you'll find a place where 
the party never ends - 
Harrah's Casino 
Shreveport! It's lucked 
in the northwest corner of 
Louisiana, easy to get to, and 
open 24 hours a day. It's a new 
definition of fun! You'll 

have a chance to win big while 
having fun playing games 
in an entertaining, 
exciting atmos- 
phere. Even if 
you don't 
know how 
to play, 
we'll help 
you learn... 
and you'll find the 
whole experience is a 


really great time! With 40 table 
games and 800 slot machines, 
Harrah's Casino Shreveport 
offers you non-stop excitement 
in a beautiful riverboat casino 
with a stunning 3 -floor atrium, 
glass elevator and non- 

smoking floor. The fun never 
ends at Harrah's Casino 
Shreveport! From 
Andreotti's Grill to the 
Red River Cafes 

V 

food court, there's ^ 
always a party going 
on. Bring your friends! Call 
1 -800-HARRAHS for guest 
information. Let the 

good times roll in Louisiana, 
where luck's in your corner, at 
Harrah's Casino Shreveport. 


Know when to stop before you siari, Gairibling probtem? Call 1 -800-GAMBLER 
© 1994 Harrah's Casinos, A Promue Company 


Harrahl 








TAKE A SEAT 

A true folk artist (lie lives in the woods in a log cabin he 
built himselOi Don Standridge of Keliy\'^ilk uses found 
wood in his handmade buffets, tables, and chairs, his 
pieces following the design nature gave the original tree. 
His work is sturdy (it's guaranteed for life) but can also 
be elegant (on one headboard, he made a mosaic of 
saplings: peeled bark made white; unpecled, brown; a 
bent sapling, a rearing stallion). $200-$5,000, (The 
pillow, $95, is by artist B.b White.) (405) 848-6166. 


EXOTIC 

EXPRESSIONS 

The first time Mickey 
Eggleston and Paul 
Fenwick of Moore saw a 
friend carve a plain ink 
pen from a single piece of 
wood, they were 
impressed. Bui they were 
also convinced the pen 
could be fancier yet. The 
result? Pens from 
Hawaiian koa, West 
African zebra wood, and 
Oklahoma aromatic red 
cedar (sand the pen to 
release the scent) that now 
sell in stores from Zona in 
Aspen to the Royal 
Peddler in Honolulu to 
Route 66 in Oklahoma 
City's 50 Penn Place. $38. 
(405 ) 794-6149, 


Photography by John Jernigan 


Only God can 
make a tree, 
but look what 
can be created 
from nature 
judiciously 
used. 







TOAST ME WITH 
TIMBER 

Sculptor Don Narcomey 
of Oklahoma City first 
saw exotic woods as a 
way to give jewel r>' a 
more sculptural feel 
(read: three-dimen- 
sional), hilt he came to 
realize it could enliven 
functional pieces as well. 
Carved from boire 
(medium brown wood), 
ebony, gvia bao (blonde), 
and purple heart, these 
goblets are crowned with 
sterling silver. Circle of 
LifCy $450 a pair, (405) 
557-1350. 


FROM LITTLE TREES 

4’wo Oklahomans with 
Native American roots 
(illustrator Kim Doner is 
Cherokee; author Sherrin 
Watkins, Shawnee/ 
Cherokee) have written the 
first in a series of four bcx>ks 
about a Shawnee girl, Mary 
Grcyfcather, and her 
family's efforts to find a 
place for tribal culture in the 
girfs Barbie-dolb filled life. 
White Bcod Ceremony 
(Council Oak Books, 1994) 
comes vvith a Shawnee 
pronunciation key and 32 
Shawnee picture cards. Ages 
4-10. $16.95. 


STAMPED WOOD 

Oklahoma figures 
prominently in Route 
66: A Gtihkbook to the 
Mother Road 
( \ n no vai i ve Publish - 
ing, 1994), a mile-by-milc 
guidebook to the historic 
highway written by Bob 
Moore, publisher of The 
Mother Road Journal (“the 
quarterly ne^vspaper that 
roams the road”), 200 
photos; 20 color 
Roadstamps of Route 66 
landmarks, $17.95. Route 
66 Trading Post, 6229 N.W. 
39th, Oklahoma City, OK 
73008, (405) 495-7866. 


WISHING ON CEDAR 

A cedar vvishing well is hardly a necessity, but J.C. “Skip" Johnson of 
Broken Bow can vouch to the lengths folks will go to rationalize their 
need for one: oil well ornament, answer for a patch of bad lawn. 
“They mostly just bve cedar/' he confides. His wells range from two 
feet ($45) to seven ($150) and come with a bag of cedar chips tymix 
it with potting soil, and youll have to water half as much”). Also in 
cedar: picnic tables, porch swings, and squirrel feeders. Star Route, 
Box 102, Broken Bow, OK 74728, (405) 241-5531. 


PRECIOUS STONES 

It began with stringing 
beads; now it's a full- 
time jewel ry design 
business that takes her 
to craft shows across the 
country, jane Hightower 
of Warr Acres still has to 
pinch herself to believe 
ifs all true (ofcourscs 
those sixteen -hour days 
have a way of bringing 
one down to reality). 

Lap i s, m al ach i t e, a n d 
red jasper choker, $20; 
earrings, $16. P.O.Box 
32863, Oklahoma City, 
OK73123,(405)721- 
1987. 
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BUILDING BRADY 

THERE'S SOMETHING GOOD IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 



T he abandoned two-story house is one of several that have 
staked their claim on Denver Avenue in Tulsa. Its peach 
paint is chipped and peeling. The front door is a slab of ply- 
wood nailed to the frame. Screens lazily flap in the breeze, and 
an overgrown weed stands sentry at the broken front steps. The 
homes on either side, however, reflect the prevailing attitude 
in this north Tulsa neighborhood known as Brady Heights. To 
the left, the mowed lawn of a white two-story home, complete 
with a red brick chimney and a widow’s walk, sprouts a lush 
magnolia tree and a school election campaign sign. To the right, 
a garden fills the lot, flanking a gray and white home that was 
built in 1913 and has been in the Lugliani family ever since. 

Still one resident doesn’t mind admitting that when a friend 
first suggested he buy a home in Brady Heights in the mid- 
1980s, his initial reaction was, “Are you kidding? This neigh- 
borhood is a pit!” The number of prostitutes boldly hollering 
and flagging down cars at the time didn’t do anything to dispel 
that first impression. 

But today, the one hundred and fifty homes encircled by 
Fairview, Marshall, Denver, and Cheyenne avenues form a 
neighborhood that residents speak of proudly. Targeted for de- 
velopment by the nonprofit Neighborhood Housing Services 
agency in 1978, the north Tulsa area made the prestigious Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places in 1980 — the first neighbor- 
hood in the city to do so. A Citizen-Oriented Policing Seminar 
(COPS) program through the Tulsa Police Department cut 
down on the hookers and crime with special patrols. The Brady 
Heights Neighborhood Association, formed in 1980, began 
sponsoring an annual fund-raising tour of homes, organizing 
street-side tree plantings, and even provided welcome baskets 
and renovation help to new homeowners. 

Of the approximately $300,000 in direct funding and loans 
made by the Neighborhood Housing Services (which offers 
high-risk housing repair loans to low- and moderate-income 
people in four Tulsa neighborhoods) between 1986 and 1992, 
the majority found its way into Brady Heights. Revitalization 
of the neighborhood has been so successful, the agency declared 
Brady Heights self-reliant over a year ago — a designation that 
reflects improvements on at least eighty percent of the 
neighborhood’s housing stock. 

One needn’t be an urban pioneer to see what attracts people 
to Brady Heights; one need only appreciate the classic beauty 
of a Craftsman Bungalow or a Builders Foursquare. Although 
often in disrepair, these homes are what year after year draw 

Helen CoUimbo now resides at the Brady Mansion. 
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APACHE REGRETS? 

1 A BITTiflSWEET CEI^TENNtAL 


visionaries to Brady Heights. With a little money and a lot of 
sweat equity^ a homeowner can have a piece of Tuisa history. 
Sometimes a big piece: Lili and Stanley Livingston bought a 
5,000-square- foot, circa 1914 house so he could have an office 
at home, *'lt was a fabulous building that needed a lot of work, 
and we wanted to bring it back/' Lili says. Some of the old-fash- 
ioned treats that came with their Brady address: a storm cel- 
lar, a special room for deliveries from the ice man, and a food 
warmer built into a radiator that is perfect for raising bread or 
drying mittens, 

N amed for Tate Brady, a prominent Tulsan who built the 
town’s first hotel as well as a two-and-a- half-story Greek 
revival mansion in his namesake addition, Brady Heights be- 
came Tulsa’s first “silk stocking” district. Other prominent 
Tulsa fitmilies built their mansions here, as did less affluent 
citizens, and the end result was an inventory of Sears Kit homes, 
Greek Queen Annes, and Dutch Colonials that look as if their 
roofs have had their ends flipped by a hairdresser. 

The neighborhood began to lose its luster as the city of Tulsa 
developed to the south of downtown. An expressway was built 
nearby, and too many absentee owners let their properties run 
down. The Brady mansion itself— once the embodiment of all 
the neighborhood had once aspired to — wasn’t spared. For 
years now, it has been a rooming house (a practice started by 
Mrs. Brady after her husband killed himself in the kitchen of 
the mansion following their son’s death); only its white col- 
umns hint of the neighborhood’s grander history. 

The designation of the more than twenty-block area that en^ 
compasses Brady Heights as a historic district in 1 980 gave the 
neighborhood some needed prestige as well as a tangible ben- 
efit — homeowners willing to buy or improve properties were 
now eligible for financial incentives. The development of the 
University Center of Tulsa just east of the neighborhood also 
added interest to the area, as have the arrival of Spaghetti 
Warehouse, Mexicale Border Cafe, and the Brady Arts District. 
Almost as important as what can now be found in the neigh- 



Brady residents at the annual block party\ 


it ntighr seem like ihrk humor cekbrow the awmvrsary of on individuaVs 
ifmrceratioii — much less the imprisonmem of an entire fn'M but then the sen^ 
tenang ofGerommo and variotiS bomb ofApudic to fort Sill in Octoifer of 1 894 
was not your mual prison sentence 

Far some eight years prior, while imprisoned in Florida and Alalmmi, the 
Apache had ^^*atched their families he separated and their overall numbers 
d\dudk as person after person suaumlmi to malaria, “They' ivere very am 
happy" says D, Spivty, director of the Fort Sill Museum north of 

/jiu'foii. *"The Apache had consistently complained in Alabama that the trees 
were so thick there whis no place to go hut up, that they had to climb tall trees to 
see the and that every time they sat fiom/ 
something bit them " 

Yet the US. government felt it unwhe to let the 
Apache return to their homes i/i Nc^v Mexico or 
Arizona. ""The}* were con certted not only about the 
Apache problem wtth white settlers there , " says 
Spivey, " hut also that white people nvuld attack 
mtd/or kill the Apache . " 

Tifu’ compromise ivrtj Fort Silk in u'/wf u>ould 
bixome Oklahoma. 

The Apache j Fort Sill years became a time of 
rciwry'forihe tribe, a time for it to regain what had Ireen lost back east in the 
ivay of health of its members, traditional family stnictures, and community, 
'"There tvtrr tweh^' different villages estahlislied on the post to accommodate the 
extended families of the tribe" says Sph^cy, and there the Apache restored the 
proper role of elders in the family and learned the skills necessary tostmive in the 
Neiv of the white mam 

PrisoniTS still, the Apache nonetheless thrived as farmers and ranchers (they 
introiiuccd kafir coni to the area, maimained huge hay fields, dug ponds and 
^vclls, practiced soil conservation, and built a herd of iO,iK)0 cattle). 

In 1913, their offtdal status as prisoners of war was ended. 

Thecentetmial celebration of then arrival, however, will beanopporUnhtyto 
draw f iffrii tiof j to a piece of Apache h istoryall too often overlooked by a utl \ors and 
historians. 'T/i« story of Fort Sill not welbknown and rrtJf well- told," say's 
Spiveyf. "Most historians don*t even know about it," 

Sph*eyand the Fort Sill Apache Tribe plan tours of Medicine Bluffs, a national 
historical site that has religious significance to many plains tribes: a Fire lyance 
and feast: and tours of the original village sites. 

The centennial celebration uill lie in late Septemlmi please call the museum 
at (405) 442-5123 for the date and time. Vw Fort Sill Museum, 437 Quanah 
Road, Fort Sill, isopen st*Pi.vi days a week from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. —}MD 


borhood is what can't be: a 24-hour convenience store (that 
sold beer) is gone, as is an expressway exit, though a collective 
cheer went up from this neighborhood of do-it-yourselfers ihe 
day Home Depot moved in nearby. “If you need to get a bag 
of concrete mix, you only have to go a mile,” says Cherokee 
Pettis, whose home sits three blocks from the UCT campus, 
“not ten.” 

Getting to this point has required individual as well as group 
commitment: Pettis personally took to asking the prostitutes 
who used to solicit on the empty lot next door and in front ot 
her house to leave her neighborhood. She even went so far as 
keeping files on their court appearances. 

Pettis has family ties in Brady Heights, but she and her hus- 
band, Art, didn’t find their dream home until they fought 
through the weeds obscuring it from the street. As in many of 
these 1920s vintage homes, they found hardwood floors and 
moldings, a working fireplace — ^and a lot of potential. “There’s 
no pattern to the people who come up here,” says Lili 
Livingston, herself a former ballet dancer with two children. 
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World Premiere 


Doesn’t f at t , off his horse 

a young Kiowa boy's adventure into manhood 



Tbxt and lUiistyanons by 

VIRGINIA A. Stroud 



FIRST Gallery Opportunity 
TO PURCHASE illustrations 


Oklahoma Indian art gallery 

2335 SW 44TH 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73119 

405/685-6162 

OKLAHOMA’S PREMIER 
INDIAN ART Gallery 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


Like Pettis, "they Ve just people who step 
out on their own a little bit.'' 

Howard and Terry^ McDaniel and their 
two daughters bought their home in 
Brady Heights in 1985. A truck driver by 
trade and handyman by choice, Howard 
says some of the best advantages of his 
address are intangibles, like a sense of 
community. A typical Sunday afternoon 
will find Howard exchanging tips on 
prepping a house for painting or repair^ 
ing exterior door frames with a friend as 
neighborhood life unfolds in the blocks 
around them: In one large front yard, a 
family will be tossing around a football, 
an elderly man across the street sweeps 
his front porch, a little girl rides by on a 
pink and green bicycle, and a cat stalks a 
bird in a backyard. It is not unusual at a 
yard sale to overhear someone respond 
to a question about taking a little off a 
price tag with, “Well, since you're a 
neighbor..." 

While the mix of different back- 
grounds, religions, and races to be found 
here might suggest potential friction to 


BRADY HEIGHTS 
WAS THE FIRST TULSA 
NEIGHBORHOOD TO 
MAKE THE 
PRESTIGIOUS 
NATIONAL REGISTER 
OF HISTORIC PLACES. 


others, most residents consider the atmo- 
sphere friendly. Says one resident who 
lived fourteen years in another part of 
town, “WeVe met more neighbors here 
than 1 ever met in the other neighbor- 
hood. There's a feeling of belonging 
here.” 

That is a far cry from the first meeting 
of the Brady Heights Neighborhood As- 
sociation twelve years ago. “We were prac- 
tically strangers,” recalls Wess Young, the 
association's first president, but even then, 
“we had some common goals.” 

Even now common problems exist, 
notes resident Bob Mitchell matter-oft 
factly, but “they're offset by everybody 
working on them together.” 



What Does Your Morning Taste Like? 
^ 


eet Bay Coffee Co 


Arrowhead Mall 
Muskogee, OK 


Delicious Coffees and Teas for Sale or Mail. 
Gift Baskets for Any Occasion. 

Comp I imentary Cats log: 1 -800 -68 7^1165 


Eastland Mall 
Tulsa, OK 


GIANT 
HEAVY DUTY 

PORTABLE GARAGE 

INSTANT PROTECTION 


10x8x8 $219 

16x8x8 $267 

20x1 0x8. ...$326 
30x12x10. .$450 
35x12x1 2. .$577 



As a pan of an a.dvertisiirg test. United Pacific Mfg. will 
send any of the above size Heavy Duly Instant Garages 
to anyone who reads and responds to this tesi before 
the next 3.Q days. Each oarage is constructed of eKtra 
tough. 100% waterproof, high density fabric and has 
reinforced, double-locked stitched hems, electronically 
weFded seams, supported fay a reinforced heavy duty 
rustproof metal frame and Quick Lock^ Anchors, for 
exira stability rn the strongest winds. ffiSJAHT HEAVY 
DUTY PHOTECnON: specifically designed tor cars, 
trucks, boats. f^V's. tractors, workshops, paint booths, 
docks, pools, government and industrial contracts, 
temporary shelters, walkways, hot tufas, extra heavy 
machinery or any equipment for industrial or private 
use. Withstands nigh winds, sun. sap, rain and snow 
Perfect for hot or sub freezing weather. Each portable 
garage is accompanied with a LIFETfME GIIAFIANTEE 
that 1 1 must perform 100% or it will be replaced free. 
LIMIT (S) any size per address- If your order is received 
within the next 10 days you will receive FREE, a fi2 
piflte American and metric tool chest. Add $1^ 
handling and orating lor each garage requested. Prices 
shown do not include shipping or applicable sales lax. 
Send appropriate sum together with your name and 
address to: Oapf. 3-331 United Pacific Mfg. 1613S 
Leadwell St.. Van Nuys. CA., 91406. Or tor fastest 
service from any pan of the country: 


CALL FREE 

7 0 4 V » « W ff a k . 24 Kauri i 0 m. t 

1 - 800 - 637-6013 

DEPT. G - 3 3 1 

HAfE YOVfl Cfl-EDIT ClftH R E Jl D T MM J » t 


Shortgrass Country 
Museum 

NEW EXHIBIT 
“The Cowboy: Myth Reality” 



Located on Historic Route 66 in Sayre. 
106 East Popkr ■ Sayre, Oklahoma 

405.928.5739 


OKLAHOMA 

TOW 


Call today for 
advertising rates: 
(405)521-2496 or 
1-800-777-1793 


^ O c i 0 b e r 19 9 4 
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September 




Indian Summer 
JestivaC '94 

September 16-17-18 


^artlcsviCCe 
Community Center 
‘BartfeszdCe, Coahoma 


Indiiiri Fine Arl Juried Exhibition 
Powwow f# Lacrosse Tou moment 
Indian Food * Indian Games 
Endian Stoirytelling and History 
Demonstration of Indian Crafts 
Traders and Vendors 
Many Other Interesting and Fnn 
Activities Throughout the Area 

For /N/oiTTiflfiofi Call: (S00)6lS-27S7 
Or Write To; 

Indian Suntmer Festival 
Box 1027 

Barttcsviiief OK 74005 


Iron Creations 

"Furniture as Art" 




fulfilkg your dmm in metui 
furniture. Custom kildm— 
Southwestern concepts ond 
emtom fobm for your home. 
With works cufrentiy on disphy 
ot^mPlace^mOKC 

for more inhrmution coil 

(40S) 642-7160 
or (405) 348-2397 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


And oh how far they have come. There are now sidewalks* curbs* and curb cuts to 
accommodate those who use wheelchairs in this neighborhood, as well as four well- 
marked entry points to the district and new neighborhood signs. Last year, when 
five historic properties were scheduled to be torn down, the neighborhood rose 
up in outrage, regrouped its Problem Property Committee (which is responsible 
for saving threatened houses), and actually placed ads for the properties in real 
estate magazines — neighbors even took it upon themselves to show the homes. 

The five houses aren't all sold yet, but no one doubts they will he, optimism being 
another quality Brady Heights has in spades. 

September 18, Brady Heights will host its home tour— the neighborhood's an- 
nual (and biggest) fund raiser — from 1-5 p.m. The self-guided walking tour be- 
gins at Centenary United Methodist Church, 631 N. Denver, where one can also 
find supervised day care, catch the trolley shuttle, enjoy the shade, check out a 
lineup of antique cars, or visit two tea tents that will be stocked with mint tea, sand- 
wiches, tea cakes, and lemon bars. Should you forget to eat before embarking on 
the walking tour, no problem — I he streets will be lined with homemade lemonade 
stands. Tickets are $3 per person, $5 per family. For more information, call Terry 
McDaniel at (918) 587-9588. — Rebecca Martin 


A GATHERING 
OF AUTHORS 

THEY NEVER MET AN OKLAHOMA WRITER 
THEY DIDN'T LIKE- 

A N Oklahoma-born writer herself, novelist and 
teacher Teresa Miller had every reason to believe in 
the state's literary tradition. But even she underestimated 
the depth of the state's talent pool as she lined up authors 
for the first segments of ''Writing Out Loud " a televi- 
sion show she hosts at Rogers State College in 
Clareniore. Miller wanted as many Oklahoma -lx>rn au- 
thors as she could find to appear on the program to 
discuss and read their work. 

'T figured, this %vill be good for about twelve 
shows,” says Miller, 'AVe've done a hundied.” 

Many of the authors who have appeared on 
Miller's show are coming back for the Festival of the 
Book (September 29-October 1), a workshop 
Miller, now director of the Center for the Book, Cherokee mtthor 
patterned after the Southwest Festival of the Book Retcrf /, Conley plans an appear- 
in Nashville. More than three dozen novelists (in- thejestivai 

eluding Jim Lehrer and Rilla Askew), poets (Carter 

Revard ), nonfiction writers [Michael Wallis and Guy Logsdon), mystery writers (Carolyn 
G, Hart, lean Hager, and William Bernhardt), children’s book authors (Dian Curtis 
Regan), and Cherokee writers (Robert Conley and Joyce Hi fler) will be on hand, on panels 
and informally, to discuss the business and craft of wi iting. A few literary agents and edi- 
tors have been invited, but the writers will decidedly outnumber them. 

A Friday night meet-the-authors reception will also introduce participants to book 
illustrators Murv Jacob and Robert McMurtiy. Cost for the reception, luncheon, and 
panels is $45 per participant. To register, call Miller at (918) 341-7510, ext. 254. 

—Barbara Palmer 
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SHE SPEAKS FOR HER CLAN © Dorothy Sullivan 

signed and numbered Limited Edition of 750 15" X 27” image $70 


The matrilineal society of Cherokee clan kinship determined each person’s social relationships. Each clan was represented by an 
honored woman who spoke for her clan. The Seven Honored Women sat in the tribal council and had many responsibilities including 
helping to make important tribal decisions and acting as judges. The models (including Cherokee Principal Chief Wilma P, Mankiller) from 
Western Band in Oklahoma and the Eastern Band in North Carolina represent their own clans. "Best of Show " 1994 Trail of Tears Art Show. 


MEMORY CIRCLE STUDIO, INC. 

P.O. BOX 732, NORMAN, OK 73070 405/360-0751 


Book and Print signings at these locations: 

CHEROKEE NATIONAL MUSEUM: SEPTEMBER 3 & 4 
TSI-LA-GI,TAHLEQUAH,OK ■ 918/456-6007 

TRIBES GALLERY: NOVEMBER 19 
307 E. MAIN, NORMAN, OK • 405/329-4442 

INTER-TRIBAL DESIGNS: DECEMBER 3 
1501 N. PORTLAND, OKLA. CITY, OK • 405/943-7935 


i 
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OieMkee 


HERITAGE COLLECTION BOOK 

21 Paintings by Dorothy Sullivan 

Size? 1/2" X 9" $24 

• PRINTED ON ACID FREE PRINT QUALITY PAPER 

• STORIES OF CHEROKEE HISTORY, CULTURE, LEGENDS 

• SOURCES FOR BOOKS, MUSEUMS. TRACING ANCESTORS 
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Beautiful, 

HISTORY TEACHERS AND THE MOST 


FANTASTIC 
WORTHY OF MONUMENTS. 


By Maura Mc:Dhrmott 


y HE t^vin pear trees stand almost five stories tall on a 

/ hill overlooking Tulsa*s historic Greenwood district. They 
y f are a constant in a scene that is always changing. For seventy- 
/ odd years, the pears have bioomed each spring, and each au- 
tumn, hard, crisp fruit has fallen to tlie ground, splattering like 
gigantic green raindrops. They have been silent witnesses to 
events — ^some wonderful, some awfril — that have marked the his- 
tory of this north Tulsa neighborhood 
Sandy Mueller, grounds supervisor for the University Center at 
Tulsa (UCT), first happened upon the pear trees (and tasted their 
unusual, appie-like fruit} while exploring the four-acre hill in prepa- 
ration for UCTs expansion at the hill's base. The pears seemed to 
explain why locals relerred to the area as “Fniit HilF*; Mueller fig- 
ured the hillside had once been someone's yard — a long time ago, 
if the size of the trees were any indication — and he found himself 
wondering what kind of person culti%^ated an orchard of fruit trees 
in the middle of a city. Curiosity led him to the Greenwood Cul- 
tural Center, where an exhibition of photographs documenting the 
history of Greenwood and its residents was showing. 

What Mueller saw in those old photographs made a great im- 
pression on him — images of the early prosperous days, when 
Greenwood was known as America’s Black Wall Street, accom- 
panied photos of the nightmarish days in May 1921, when much 
of Greenwood was burned to the ground by white marauders in 
what has been called the worst race riot in American history. 
There were photos of the dead and photos of the survivors, pho- 
tos of a community rising out of the rubble like a tough young 
sapling growing straight and taU and healthy, only to be pruned 
back a few decades later by urban renewal. 

It seemed to Mueller that the history of this commu- 
nity {of which UCT was now part) deserved to be rec- 
ognized and that the proud pear trees that had witnessed 
so much of that history^ deserved to be preserved. So in 
May of 1993 he invited riot survivors, community lead- 
ers, UCT officials, and local schoolchildren to a cer- 

Maplcs in the Cherokee Wildlife Area, about ten miles east 
of fort Gihsoti 


empny. Fruit Hill was formally named Greenwood Park, Mueller 
gave saplings away as mementos, and the school kids — from white 
suburbs as well as integrated city schools^ — tied black and white 
ribbons in tandem around one hundred and fifty trees scattered 
through the park, the nearby campus, and Greenwood itself in 
honor of those killed in that long-ago riot, both black and white. 
There was some talk of the past that day, and more talk of work- 
ing together. As a synibol of this spirit, the twin pear trees were 
named “The T-Town Pears” and marked with a plaque. 

TREES AS HISTORIANS 

T he T-Town Pears are the crown jewels of UCT’s collec- 
tion of three dozen historic trees begun in i 991 by then-UCT 
vice-president Charles Evans. Historic trees are trees (or their off- 
spring) associated with a historic event or person. UCT's historic 
grove includes a Buffalo Bill cottonwood grown from a seed found 
at Cody's boyhood home in Iowa; a Versailles horse chestnut from 
a tree at the World War I surrender site; and a Jackson magnolia 
from a tree Andrew fackson planted on the White House lawn in 
1830 (the image of which is engraved on the back of every twenty 
dollar bill). 

Perhaps because the United States is such a new country com- 
pared to the rest of the world, Americans have long revered historic 
trees^ — as if these feats of nature were our answer to the ancient 
castles of Europe or the pagodas and temples of Asia. In Okiahoma, 
organizivtions like the Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR) 
have taken it upon themselves to commemorate important trees 
like the Council Oak in Tulsa, since 1828 the site of Creek council 
meetings and the tribe’s annual busks, which ceiebrated the arrival 
of the first green com of the season (the DAR marked the 
tree %vith a plaque in 1923). Occasionally, a historic tree 
has fallen into the hands of some lucky town — Enid ob- 
tained a Washington dm from a grove at Mount Vernon, 
George Washington's restored Georgian home on the 
Potomac River in Virginia, and townsfolk promptly 
planted it by the Garfield County Courthouse. 

(ctw full fed on page 22) 
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LEMAS THR DOESN’T DIG UP ALL 
HIS HISTORICAL TREE LEADS HIM- 
SELF— MANY ARE SENT TO HIM IN 
THE FORM OF CUITINGS BY OTHER 
TREE (AND HISTORY) LOVFJLS. CUT- 
TINGS ARE TYPICALLY MADE BY 
CUTTING l-OUR OR FIVE INCHES 
FROM A NEW BRANC:H AND STRIP- 
PING OFF ALL LEAVI2S EXCEPT ONE 
OR TWO AT I HE TIP. (COUN IT OSU 
AGENTS ARE A CiOOD .SOURCE OF IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT HOW TO MAKE 
CUTTINGS FROM SPECIFIC 1 REFii.) 

TO SEND CUTTINGS. LEMASTI^R 
SUCiCiF:s*TS THIS METHOD: COVER A 
SHEET Ol- PLASTIC Wl I H WET PEAT 
MOSS OR WET NEWSPAPERS. LAY 
CUTTINGS NEAR ONE END. ROLL. 
AND THEN TAPE UP THE ENL:>S. 
MAIL IN A BOX WITH CRUMPLED 
NEWSP/\I>ERS AS INSULATION. CUT- 
TINGS SHIPPED USING THIS 
METHOD SHOULD STAY WET FOR 
UP TO TEN DAYS, LEMASTER SA YS— 
AND. MOST IMTORTANTILY. ARRIVE 


READY TO CiROW. 


(continued from page 19) 

Until Fiiirland, Oklahoma, native 
Stan Lemaster came along, however, 
intrepid history bufts had to travel long 
distances to see such historic trees as a 
Lafayette elm, the boughs of which 
French major general Marie Lafayette 
and George Washington stood under 
as they plotted against the English dur- 
ing the American Revolution, 

Stan Lemaster conceived the idea of 
propagating historic trees — and then 
scattering them around the world — 
during a bad bout of insomnia in 1966, 

The son of hard-working parents who 
had always railed against wasting time, 

Lemaster made use of those %vee hours of the morning to con- 
template ambitious, original projects that he could conceivably 
complete in his lifetime. Many ideas met his criteria tor origi- 
nality but foundered on the time factor, like his idea to record 
authenticated ghost stories that people stHi tell Trees en tered the 
equation when Lemaster got the notion to plant colorful trees 
along a historic site— the Cherokee Trail of Tears — so that 
people driving would know where the famous trail w'as, “But 
then I got thinking,” says Lemaster, not sure where the trail 

is, ” 

It was only a small jump, however, from placing trees on a his- 
toric site to propagating historic trees on public sites. The idea 
combined Lemaster's love of history with his passion for trees, 
a love affair seeded in a boyhood encounter with the tree-lined 
boulevards of Tulsa (“I just fell in love with that place,” recalls 
Lemaster, adding sadly, “I hoped to spend the rest of my life in 
Tulsa”). Trees were also a timely topic Four years earlier, Rachel 
Carson had documented the relationship between the indis- 
criminate use of herbicides and the decline of trees in her book 
Silent Springy and Americans had begun to take note of the alarm- 
ing numbers of dying trees — -many of them big, majestic crea- 
tures that had witnessed much. Historic trees, of course, were 
equally at risk. Says Lemaster in hindsight, “I searched for one 
idea that I thought I could do, and (propagating historic trees) 
struck my fancy. Trees were awful valuable in those days when 
trees were dying right and left,” 

So in 1966 Lemaster began tracking down worthy trees, gath- 
ering their seed, propagating them in his backyard, and then 
mailing the seedlings around the coLintr}^ “1 was the first to do 

it, as far as 1 know,” says Lemaster, and his organization. His- 
toric Trees, In Loyisville, Kentucky (where he now lives), is the 
only one that gives historic trees away — recipients pay only for 
postage. The catch? One must plant the trees in a public place, 
where Lemaster reasons they will attract more attention, and 
promise to install an all-weather plaque identifying each tree. 
“My interest is in propagating history,” says Lemaster. “I want 
people to get interested in the story behind the tree,” hence the 
plaque request. An old-fashioned gentleman, Lemaster doesn't 
require proof of the accomplished mission- — he uses the honor 
system. 



ALL FOUR CORMER5 
OF THE EARTH 

A t last count, Stan Lemaster had 
.given away more than 1,700 
trees (the operation is now so large he 
grows the seedlings in four green- 
houses at a nursery of a friend). The 
trees are planted on 51 university 
campuses, on the lawns of IS state 
Capitols, In 223 cities, all 50 states, 29 
foreign countries, all seven conti- 
nents, and, of course, in his home 
state of Oklahoma. 

Besides Tulsa, Lemaster has helped 
plant historic trees at Northeastern 
Oklahoma A8cM in Miami and the 
Oklahoma capitol; a MacArthur pine in Inchon, Korea; a 
Hippocratic Oath sycamore in Montpelier, France; a Longfellow 
chestnut in Victoria, Canada; and a Lindbergh dogwood in 
Ozumi, japan. Planting a tree (actually, Lemaster had to settle for 
a vine) on the seventh continent, Antarctica, took more doing. 
Only lichen grow there naturally, but Lemaster became convinced 
he could establish a tree — or the vine equivalent — on the last con- 
tinent after watching a show on the Discovery Channel that 
showed tourists visiting a greenhouse at the South Pole, He con- 
tacted a travel agent, who put him in touch with tour operators 
who promised to take the vine on their next cruise; Lemaster then 
persuaded the leader of an expedition to shelter the plant In his 
parka until it was delivered to a research station (and greenhouse) 
at Arktowski, South Pole. The cutting was from an ivy plant at 
Blarney Castle. 

For Lemaster, a boyish, sixty- nine-year-old dynamo, scattering 
historic trees to all corners of the world Is pure fim. History has 
always been his hobby — as a kid growing up in Fairland, Okla- 
homa, he loved to read biographies, and his eclectic inventory of 
sixty trees reflects that love. He has trees associated with presidents 
Washington, Lincoln, and Kennedy (as well as a new Clinton oak); 
explorers Lewis and Clark; aviators Lindbergh and Earhart; and 
generals Lee and Bonaparte. 

Lemaster served in the Navy during World War II, and the 
heroes of that war — Eisenhower, Patton, MacArthur — are well 
represented in his historic tree collection, though he had some 
trouble tracking down MacArthur trees— the corncob-pipc- 
smoking general, it seems, was reticent about naming his birth- 
place as Little Rock. Leniaster’s current plan calls for him to col- 
lect (and plant) a tree from each major U.S. war — a living me- 
HKirial of sorts to war veterans. Already trees for the Gulf War, 
WVVff, and the Korean War are in the ground; Lemaster plans to 
tackle the Vietnam War next. 

His dream has taken him all over the world gathering seeds — 
f .e master once absconded with a few seeds from the plane t ree out- 
side Queen Elizabeth s bedroom at Buckingham Palace, only to 
have to roll the seeds in his dirty socks to get past customs. “1 de- 
cided during the Dust Bowl I was going to enjoy life by hook or 

l urncr halts Park, near DavtSy m theArhuckle Mountains. 
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by crook — and I have,” he says in explanation. 

It was in the dusty Thirties, as he watched the trees around him 
die from lack of water, that Lemaster’s love of trees began. He took 
to cutting stories out of the Tuba Wor/dabout famous trees. Later 
he planted trees in Wagoner for the Civilian Consen^ation Corps. 
During WWII Lemaster saw denuded Pacific Islands and noted 
one simple fact: trees* — *no people.” 

Trees were pot on the back burner while he earned an electrical 
engineering degree at OSU and then went to work at General Elec- 
tric, When, at midlife, he decided to champion historic trees, 
friends tried to discourage him, arguing the trees would just be 
vandalized (this hasn’t happened). 

tn the last several years demand for his trees has boomed. '"Ev- 
eryone is becoming more aware of the environment — especially 
schoolchildren,” he says, "They 11 sit and listen when yoo talk about 
planting trees, where twenty-five years ago they just timed you out.” 
More than half of Lem aster’s trees have gone to schools. In fact, 
it was a twelve- year- old schoolgirl from Ames, Iowa, who, after 
reading a Storys about Lemaster and his trees, wrote to tell him that 
he couldn’t have a tree museum without a Laura Ingalls Wilder 
tree. The girl was so adamant that she and her father actually 
tracked down some cuttings for Lemaster; he had the girl plant the 
first seedling at an Iowa museum. That tree, from a tree “Pa” 
planted the day the author of The Little House on the Prairie was 
born, and the Johnny Appleseed apple, from a tree johnny planted 
in Lima, Ohio, remain Lemaster’s most popular. 

The Johnny Appleseed apple is one of eighteen trees planted by 
the transitional first grade at Wyandotte Elementaiy near Lemaster’s 
hometown of Fair land. As each tree was planted, the kids were told 
about the tree itself and the person it represented, says Sharon 
Durbin, teacher’s aide for the class. It was the first time the kids had 


heard of Alex Haley or Joan of Arc, two of die other historic figures 
represented by trees, and she says, "The kids were excited.” 

In hopes of getting school kids equally excited about Oklahoma 
history, Lemaster now seeks trees associated with famous Okla- 
homans. On his want list: Geronimo, Will Rogers, Woody Guth- 
rie, and Tom Mix trees. He has enlisted the help of Sandy Mueller, 
who has already gathered acorns from an oak behind Jim Thorpe’s 
home (now a museum) in Yale. 

Meanwhile, the Oklahoma Department of Agriculture’s Forestry 
Service continues its own search for notable trees, following its suc- 
cessful Witness Tree Project, which in 1989 contributed to the cen- 
tennial of the 1889 Land Run and in 1993 was revived for the cen- 
tennial of the Cherokee Strip. For both programs, people were 
asked to nominate trees that date to The runs or soon after. 
Nominators were asked to measure the circumference of the tree 
(approximate age can be figured from this), identify the species, 
and send photos and any information they could about the tree; 
in return, nominators received a certificate of registration for the 
tree. More than a hundred trees were nominated, says Mark Bays, 
an urban forester who runs the program; many of the nomina- 
tions are accompanied by handwritten stories about the impor- 
tance of the trees themselves. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF TREES 

r SI DEED, trees have always played an important role in Okla- 
honia history, not only in the eastern part of the state, where 
trees are abundant, but also in the western plains, where trees are 
more rare and thus even more valuable. Trees mark the courses of 
creeks and rivers, and settlers making the land runs made a bee- 
line for them. A desert willow, preserved on the grounds of the 
Robert Bartunek winery in Enid, marked the site of the claim James 
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Cedar tree at the LA. Caan Memorial Gardens in Ponca City. (Caim 

D. Corry decided he wanted during a scouting trip before the Run* 
After the gun sounded. Corry rode straight for the willow on a 
Tennessee racehorse, only to find three Sooiiers with their horses 
tied to the tree. What happened next can only be guessed at: James 
D. Carry filed the claim; on the butt stock of his Winchester are 
car\'ed three marks. The family still has the gun and the land, and 
the vineyard owned by Corry\s granddaughter Jean Corry Bartimek 
and her husband. Robert, overlooks the massive tree that stands 
like a .sentry in the middle of a field of wheat. 

'I'he drama of the land runs over, the real work of homestead- 
ing in Oklahoma began: houses had to be built, fields had to be 
plowed and sown, a nd not surprisingly^ — considering the wind and 
sumiiier heat — trees had to be planted* Dana PcrcefuE of Tulsa 
reports that her great-grandparents Edwin and Eliza Moon Grove 
planted cedars and mulberries on their place in Garfield County 
while they still lived in a dugout. Judging by the nominations Bays 
lias received, cedars, mulberries, American elms, and cottonwoods 
were most commonly planted by settlers — probably because tltey 
were there for the digging along creeks. Sometimes a man selling trees 
would come by with a wagon load and sell theseedLings for ten cents 
apiece. aunt planted trees with a butcher knife,” wrote Mary 
Ann Freese in her nomination of the red cedars planted around her 
grandfather’s house near Covington in 1899* 

Many settlers brought their favorite trees with them, says Bays* 
Marceline Piper’s ancestors brought a mulberry, wetting its roots 
every evening unlil it was planted on the farm near Waynoka* The 
tree is si ill bearing fruit^ — Piper makes mulberry jam every summer* 
Once established, the trees became centers of activity, giving kids 
monkey bars wore the limbs slick.” says Freese of her cedar} 
and travelers and farmhands a place to rest in the shade* Each July 
until the advent of air conditioning, the First Presbyterian Church 
in Cleveland held its annual ice cream and cake social under the limbs 
of a venerable elm tree* "What great tiiues w^e had — putting up tables 
around the massive trunk and dipping into the freezers of home’ 
made ice cream—it had to be pretty dose to heaven.” wrote Cedlie 
Walker H enning in her nomination* Henning’s feeling towards her 
tree was echoed in many letters and was summed up best by Lewis 
Byfield of Orienta in nominating a cottonwood on his farm: "Thank 
you for this opportunity to recognize an old friend*” 

Besides providing shelter and tbod, and in the process becoming 
old fi iends. these trees often symbolize making a home — -putting 
down roots, obsei^es Bays. Such is the case with the peach tree that 
Vernon Couitwright’s Creek ancestors grew from a pit they carried 
with them from yVlabama to Indian Territory. The family first settled 
on land that is now Fountainhead golf course and planted the peach. 
Over the years, whenever the family moved, a descendant of that 
peach tree went with them* Generations later, the small trees, w^hich 
bear peaches of extremely sweet wine- red fiesh each September, are 
scattered on farms around the small comm unity of Onapa, remind- 
ers, perhaps, that home is where you make it. Iffll 


Maura McDenmtt ofChccotah is a cotitrihiititig editor m Oklahoma 
Today who \vntesfreqiienilyulHmt mm tml history mid gardening topics. 



GETTING THERE 

Most of UCT's historic trees are 
Still rather small; the Jackson 
magnolia planted by the campus 
pond is getting tp be a nice sizCt 
thonglu says Sandy Mueller, UCT 
grounds supervisor. The trees are 
scattered around the grounds and 
labeled. Next Ma}\ UCT will 
dedicate four new buildings 
adjacent to the park along with its 
''tree niaseum . " Mueller estimates 
he will plant fifty trees, most of 
them from Leniaster, by the end of next year 

Two older historic trees at the State Capitol Park in Oklahoma 
City are an American elm, planted in 1932 and descended from 
one in Maryland under which George Washington assumed 
command of the Continental Army, and a paradise tree, planted 
ill 1939 at the building that Nine Ijoi/ses the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. The paradise tree is descended from the first tree to be 
cultivated by Europeans in s rrow The original 

paradise tree wo 5 planted at Pierre ChonteaiPs trading post in 


1796. 

The cottomvood tree on U.S. 81 that marked the south 
boundary of the 1893 Cherokee Strip land opening is easy to find 
on a map. Right above the Kingfisher and Garfield county line, 
the highway takes a tiny jog to the east, a detour made to prof err 
the historic tree. 

To obtain trees from Lemastert write to him at 2407 Cherian 
Drive, ioaisville, KY 40299. (Sending a self addressed, stamped 
envelope would be considerate.) Lemaster asks that tree 
recipients phint trees in a public place, pay shipping costs Jbr the 
trees (which range from one to six feet in height), and install an 
all-weather plaque to identify the t reefs). LemastePs stock of 
historic trees shifts constantly; right «ow, he has o good supply of 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, and George Rogers Clark (a Revolu- 
tionary War soldier) catalpa trees. 

Though some "witness trees"" listed in the state program are 
associated with famous people, age is their appeal, like four 
century-old American elms that grow near the Garfield Comity 
Courthouse at 114 W. Broadway in Enid. (One of the elms does 
have a pedigree — it is descended from a Ml. elm.) 

Nominations for the witness tree program can be made by 
writing for a form from Marks Bays, State Forestry Service, 2800 
N. Lincoln, Oklahoma City, OK, 73105. If funds can be raised. 
Bays hopes to publish a witness Tree book.) 

Visitors who tour the Bartimek Wi fiery in Enid can count on 
being treated to family stories about the desert willow. For tour 
information, call (405) 233-6337. The Creek Council oak is 
located in a small city park at 1 730 South Cheyenne in Tulsa. 
The Jim Thorpe Musenni is at 704 East Boston in Yale, o /jo use 
the famous Olympian lived in from 1917 until 1923. 

For a free booklet of famous and historic trees in America, call 
American Forest Famous Historic Trees, (800) 320’S733. 
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Christian Keesee 


iT started as a business trip gone wrong* The year was 198S, and Mikhail Gorbachev’s glastwst 
had lured Christian Keesee and a group of Oklahoma businessmen to Moscow to see if what was 
then still the U.S.S.R. had changed all that much. What they found was laughable; Telephones 
worked, sometimes, but more often not (of course, there was no Moscow phone 
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book dthor). Maybe n fax existed in tlie city (but who could find it?). 
The Moscow mail was worse still (mailmen had a habit of dumping 
ddiveries in the nearest dumpster so they could go home early). “At 
first 1 was there for biisiness>” recalls the chairman of American Bank 
Corp, of Oklahoma, “then because business was going nowhere, 1 
escaped and did what I normally do, and that's look for artwork.” 

Keesee spent the rest of that trip taking in Russian art and archi- 
tecture. He felt so comfortable in tlie 400 -year- old city that before he 
left Moscow, he knew' he would return. In 1990, he did just that, with 
friends from London, making a few more art contacts but mostly tour- 
ing Moscow's Hermitage (the country's largest art museum) and Rus- 
sian museums. 

What Keesee saw of the Russian art world that trip convinced him 
that was indeed opening doors — and from what he could see, 

the ones walking through them were Russian artists, Soviet “official 
art” with its stiff, militaristic style and sanctioned subject matter, al- 
ready seemed an anachronism when contrasted with the lively, ca- 
sual, humor-filled paintings beginning to surface in Moscow in 1990. 

The young collector returned home to Edmond without buying a 
single piece of art — but only because he was now' set on assembling a 
collection of cemtemporary Russian paintings. 

It would be a grand leap from his own artistic roots. His grand- 
parents, lohn and Eleanor Kirkpatrick of Oklahoma City, had for 
years collected French -Impressionistic and American Western 
paintings. Keesee was introduced as a child to art by his grand- 
mother, who parked him by American works that hung at the Okla- 
homa City Arts Center while she attended to her duties as a mu- 
seum trustee. Her grandson bought his first piece of art, an Altman 
engraving of a walking couple — “because it struck a reaction in 
me”^ — as a college student and went on to collect American figura- 
live art just like his relatives. 

Art fans all, the Kirkpatrickclan nonetheless responded to Keesee’s 
Russian plans with dropped jaws, “No one thought any of it would 

ever get here,” says Keesee with a 
laugh. “They all thouglit 1 was go- 
ing to be distributing money to the 
laughing masses../ You Vc on your 
own on this one/ they told me.” 
According to Jon Burris of 
Edmond, a fine art consultant who 
helped Oklahoma City oil man 
Robert Hefner assemble both his 
Chinese art collection as well as, 
later, his exhibition of the Berlin 
Wall, the family's fears were well 
founded. (East German officials at 
one point look Hefner's Berlin 
Wail hostage and refijsed to release 
it until they were paid more 
money,) Even Berlin, however, 
failed to prepare Burris for Moscow in the 1990s. “1 cannot over- 
emphasize the real danger the Moscow Mafia represented,” says 
Burris, who as Keesee 's curator accompanied the collector on his 
subsequent buying trips. “At the time the government began fall- 
ing apart, the only ones organized enough to go into the market 
economy were the Mafia,” 


To compound mat- 
ters, it took currency — 
specifically American 
dollars — to buy art effi- 
ciently in Moscow in the 
summer of 1 992 (galler- 
ies were still rare, and 
most art was sold by art- 
ists out of their studios), 
so Burris and Keesee ar- 
rived in Moscow on their 
first buying trip with lit- 
erally tens of thousands 
of dollars in cold cash. They hired a translator and a driver w'ho 
doubled as a self-appointed bodyguard. 

Using art catalogs and notes (including materials from Sotheby's 
historic sale of Russian art in 1988) and dressed in jeans and t-shirts, 
they visited artists w'ho led them to other artists and collectors who 
led them to other collectors and, ultimately, to more artists. In Rome, 
they did what the Romans did: rising late and working even later (“al- 
cohol is so out of control there,” observes Burris, “they never rose 
before ten and people worked all night”). 

Slowly the puzzle that is the contemporary Russian art scene be- 
gan to fall in place: older artists like Natalya Nesterova (internation- 
ally famous as an “official” artist before joining the vanguard) and 
younger stars like Valerii Koshliakov(wbose 1992 Portmit of Hermes 
is Keesee's fit vo rite) surfaced, and as the artists began to grasp what 
Keesee and Burris were doing, more doors opened. In the end, the 
two met a hundred artists, settled on paintings by thirty-three, and 
bought forty- four relatively large canvases (the major works set 
Keesee back about $10,000 a piece). Neither man claims the exhi- 
bition is comprehensive — ^“this is not a survey, but a private collec- 
tion,” says Burris, “and it reflects the personal taste of the collector” — 
but both men like to think it provides a window into art history in 
the making. At the least it is a look at paintings by artists who not so 
very long ago risked being shipped to a labor camp, institutionalized 
(“the Soviets t benight if you painted abstracts you were obviously 
mentally ilF'), or exiled to Siberia if they painted as they liked. 

That the collection made it to the U.S. is a miracle of another kind. 
Corrupt bureaucrats kept Burris and Keesee from taking the paint- 
ings home with them. Their Russian translator clandestinely moved 
the paintings from warehouse to warehouse for months (always late 
at night) until a way out of the country could be finagled, lust when 
Keesee was ready to kiss his money good-bye, convinced he would 
never see any of the paintings again, the crates arrived in Edmond. “1 
was really happy to see that artwork," says the thirty- two-year-old 
with a chuckle. “1 thought 1 was going to be really ostracized by my 
loved ones.. .now if this project continues to be a success 1 might just 
pick another country. Let's see, maybe Argentina or Chile..." ItPi 

New Russian Art: Pamtmgsfrorn the Christian Keesi^e CoHeciion 
rum September 26 through November 6 at the Fred fottes Jr. 

Museum of Art, 4i0 West Boyd Strci% Noruuuu (405) 325-3272. (A 
one-hour video of mterviews with the artists accompanies the 
exhibit.}. Hours are Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday WaMh to 4:30 
pju.; rhursdiiy lOa.tiL to 9 p.nu Saturday and Sunday N4:30p.m. 
Admission is free, 



f 

Nataiya Nesterova V I'ight rope. 



Natasha Turnova^s Lenin and Tolstoy, 
What To Do? ( } 989) looks at Lenin not 
as a politico but as a fan ofTobto}^; prior 
to glasnost, it was heresy to depict a 
Soviet leader so casually. 
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The Tnllgrass Prairie has been likened to an undulating ocean so 
often the comparison is all but meaningless — unless yotTre a 
photographer confronted by the great expanses of space, the 
monochromatic greens, and the deceptively flat surface that, like 
the ocean\ rises and falls as if it were alive. With one visit to get 
the photo he needed, Fitzgerald chose a telephoto lens on a 
Hassleblad (to compress the vastness of the prairie and empha- 
size the rolling of the hills) and shot minutes after sunset so the 
fading light would contour the land. *7 love the warm light as it 
moves across those hills and valleys, ” says Fitzgerald. 



P d R T P O L I O 


Fitzgerald’s Oklahoma... II 

IN A NEW BOOK, ONE OF THE STATE'S PREMIER 
LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS TAKES ANOTHER LOOK 
AT ALL THE OLD FAMILIAR PLACES. 


Photography by David Fitzgerald 



V 


F ifteen years ago, David pitzgerald turned his 
camera on his home state and created a series of 
landscape photographs that resulted in the first coffee 
table book ever done about Oklahoma. In I9S9, he i4p- 
dated the book with twenty new pictures in honor of the 
1889 Land Ran Centennial 
lie's been lobbying his publisher to do a new hook ever 
since. 

In fanuary^of 1993, he got the green %/if— "Oklahoma 
1,” as he called his first book, m?5 sold out, and people^s 
fascination with Oklahoma defied a publishing trend 
away from such labor-intensive photographic projects. 


A sequel, everyone agreed, was in order. 

By February, Fitzgerald was on the road. Fie soon re- 
alized the state he loved had changed a lot since the Sev- 
enties — subdivisions had encroached on the Illinois 
River, homes had sprouted in the shadow of Black Mesa. 
Evenmgs at home in Oklahoma City became late-night 
cram sessions complete with road maps, history books, 
and travel guides as Fitzgerald tried to plot a new path 
across the state. His weekends became one-man camp- 
ing expeditions into the wilds of Oklahoma; on many 
such trips he never encountered another soul. "There is 
just something very spiritual,” says Fitzgerald, 



Right, Turner Falls in the Arbnckle MouiUaim is OkhihonuTs 
Grand Canyon — photographed so many times by so many 
photographers it risks becoming a cliche. *7 had shot it many times, 
as has everyone else/^ says Fitzgeraldj **so what / tried to do 
erase any memory of ever having been there." Fie discarded the idea 
of an aerial shot front the nearby lookout point, and a ground- 
level view of the falls fdied with swimmers; in the end, '*! wanted to 
do the nature event. " It i)vert<i5f evening, so he cropped in 

on the falls, positioned the rocks in the foreground to add depth, 
and obscured the washed-out sky with foliage. “/ extremely 
pleased," he says of the image. 

Above, Fitzgerald likens the annual azalea festival in Muskogee to 
Albuquenjue^s hot air balloon carnival: **The color is so vibrant, 
and there is so much of it," he says. '7 try to civilize the landscape so 
that the viewer sees not the way it is, hut my vision of it." 
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^about being by yourself in the wild., .to cook a meal 
andl^it out under the trees amid the noises of your en- 
vironment.** 

The best thing he had going for him, he says in hind- 
sight, was, knew what! wanted to say about my sur- 
roundings.** And what he didn*L (He was so focused'— 
and so technically mature compared to his younger 
self— that he actually shot a third less film than on his 
first book.) 
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Lake l^enkiU^^i^iJies what FingeraH 


- taoking for% the year be toured the state loakingfor hndscapes 
for his new hook: pure landscapes untouched — at least for the 
ntament — hy man. 
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Oklahoma H includes Fitzgeraid^s trademark land- 
scapes but also portraits of Oklahomans and Oklahoma 
landmarks he has encountered in recent years. If read- 
ers take one thing from the booky Fitzgerald saysy he 
hopes it is the mystical feeling that he experiences in the 
Oklahoma wilderness. — ^Jeanne Devlin 



Left, the Glass Mountains area smalt vein of red rock that runs through the part of the state like a?t aberration. The Oregon 

publisher oj Oklahoma IL however, thought this badlands image so typical of the state he put it on the cover C*the green and tushness of 
Oklahoma^ says Fitzgerald with a shake of his head, 'They couldn't relate to''). Fitzgerald approached the range if it vi*ere a piece of 
sculpturey using the shadows cast by the rising sun, the tufts of greenery at the bottom, and the red rock all as pieces of his final composition. 
Above, Fitzgerald set out to photograph the sand dunes of Utile Sahara State Park but found them so lined with dune buggy tracks that he 
kept going. He ended up at pristine Beaver State Park where he found these ^*exquisite dunes. ” 
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BY BARBARA RAI.MKR 


Prologue 


was as divisive and painful to 
citizens of the Muscogee 
(Creek) nation as it was to the 
rest of the country. Some fac- 
tions sided with the Confed- 


eracy 


mos 


bloods, left Indian Territory 
rather than violate treaties 


made with the federal govern 


ment in 1832. (Whites called 


the Muscogee “Creeks” be- 
cause of the plentiful creeks in 


modern tribe’s official name 


is Muscogee, with Creek in 
parentheses.) 

Anxious to knit the tribe to- 


gether, a council of leaders 


a new 


constitution, creating a bi- 
cameral legislature modeled 
after the U.S. government. In 
Indian Territory, Muscogee 
(Creek) citizens lived in forty- 


six tribal towns with commu 


nal fields and roots stretching 
back centuries; each tribal 


town sent one representative 


to the House of Kings and one 


to the House of Warriors. To 




the latter, it also sent an additional member for every two hun- 
dred people. Together, the House of Warriors and the House of 
Kings were known as the National Council. A principal chief and 
second chief were elected (only males over the age of eighteen 
could vote), and Supreme Court justices were selected by the Na- 
tional Council. 

Though the new constitution was unanimously approved, 
many full bloods refused to take part — the new government was 
too Americanized for their tastes. During the period between 
1 878 — ^when the Creek Council House was built — and statehood 
in 1 907, internal tribal politics were volatile, as pressure for white 
settlement in Indian Territory grew. By the 1 880s, even those who 
were considered Native American champions, like Senator Henry 
Dawes, were arguing that the communal tribal culture was degrad- 
ing. (‘There is no selfishness, which is at the bottom of civiliza- 
tion,” he said.) 

Fighting the policy of land allotments brought the Muscogee 
(Creek) together in the 1890s — when Congress established the 
Dawes Commission to negotiate the end of tribal title to land, the 
National Council refused to surrender tribal rolls or to end the 
tribe’s tradition of holding land in common. 

In 1900, however, chief Pleasant Porter — who would be the 
tribe’s last elected chief for the next seventy years — entered into 
an agreement that gave every Muscogee (Creek) citizen a 1 60-acre 
allotment and ended federal recognition of the tribal govern- 
ment. In 1906, the Council House passed out of the Muscogee 
(Creek)’s hands. 


^ 

T he two-story sandstone Creek Council House sits on a shady 
square occupying Okmulgee’s prime piece of real estate — 
which figures since its builders had their pick of all the land in the 
Muscogee (Creek) nation. The original log capitol, a two-story 
dogtrot building constructed in 1868, was the first structure 
erected in what the Muscogee (Creeks) named “Okmulgee.” 
The sandstone capitol was built ten years later with locally quar- 
ried stone for $ 1 2,750. For almost three decades, the capitol was 
the center of tribal life: the national council met there, the Supreme 
Court tried weighty civil cases in its courtroom, and the chief ad- 
dressed the assembled nation from its second-story balcony. 

After statehood, the Department of the Interior leased the 
building to Okmulgee County; in 1919, the nouveau oil-rich city 
of Okmulgee passed a bond issue and bought the building for 
$100,000. Town merchants, self-conscious about the building’s 
plain face as compared to the sleek Art Deco architecture of other 
communities (and mindful of the capitol’s choice location), urged 
the city to raze the capitol to make way for a new hotel. To help 
the process along, local legend has it, an enterprising businessman 
called in a false report of a fire at a distant farm. While residents 
traveled out to help fight the fire, merchants took sledgehammers 
and dismantled most of the sandstone wall that surrounded the 
square. In 1926, Will Rogers himself, appearing at the local Hip- 
podrome Theater, stepped in and successfully defended the capi- 
tol. “Tear down the Creek Council House,” he asked, “and what 
will you put in its place — a hotel, post office, hamburger stand. 



The stairs to the right are the originals; the ones to the left were 
replaced. At the top of each staircase is a deeply hollowed place made 
over the years by the feet of thousands of Muscogee (Creeks) turning 
at the top of the stairs. 


drug store? Other towns in Oklahoma have a hotel and post of- 
fice, but Okmulgee is the only town in the world that has a Creek 
Nation Council House.” 

Saved from intentional destruction, for the next seventy years 
the integrity of the building slid towards unintentional destruc- 
tion. The county sheriff* s office was headquartered there, the old 
House of Warriors meeting room held community dances and 
Boy Scout troop meetings, and since 1923, part of the building 
housed a Muscogee (Creek) museum. Though the Creek Indian 
Memorial Association, a volunteer board that oversaw the capi- 
tol and museum, mounted a restoration in the 1950s, it consisted 
mostly of paint. Even basic maintenance was neglected over the 
years, and by the late 1980s, there was no getting around the fact 
that the council house was dilapidated, heading quickly towards 
decrepitude. The roof leaked so badly “you could mop up in the 
1 louse of Kings, and the water would just run back in,” says former 
mayor and CIMA president Jim Milroy. The stairs were so worn 
that a marble wouldn’t roll cleanly from side to side and so steeply 
pitched they were dangerous. Holes in the termite-rotted down- 
stairs floor were covered with tin, and exhibit cases were perma- 
nently covered with tarps. 

But even on the days when the pigeons in the cupola outnum- 
bered the visitors, the century-old Council House in Okmulgee 
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still fdt like the center of town. Residents (many of whom 
had become ardent preservationists with the transforma- 
tion of the landmark Severs Building) were determined to 
save it, whatever the cost. “We knew from the beginning 
we needed major renovations,” says Debbie Martin, the 
building's energetic administrator. 

In addition to roof and floor problems, the foundation 
and south wall were bulging ominously. The first estimate 
for repair, from the National Park Service, came in at a stun- 
ning $ 1 .7 million. “! was pretty naive. I thought we could raise 
it,” says Mitroy (a banker, Milroy is accustomed to big numbers). 
The former mayor lined up a grant for $400,000 from the J.E. and 
L.E. Mabee Foundation — <:ontingent upon the city raising $1.3 
million — and secured promises of money from both the city and 
the Muscogee (Creek) nation. Then he and his fund-raising com- 
mittee went to work. 

After a year, 200 individuals had pledged nearly 
$200,000, but they were still several hundred thousand 
dollars short of their goal. Undiscouraged, Milroy and 
the board cut $700,000 from their budget and resub- 
mitted their proposal. The final tally was $967,000: The 
city of Okmulgee guaranteed $300,000, the Mabee 
Foundation donated $200,000, the Muscogee (Creek) 

Nation donated $50,000, plus the $200,000 already 
raised. The rest came from miscellaneous sources, like the sale of 
homesteading artifacts now deemed inappropriate to the collec- 
tion. 

Funding from so many sources, coupled with the fact that it 
was a city-owned building, made for a particularly 
democratic rcstorittion process. (“Endless, endless, 
endless meetings,” groaned one participant.) Forex- 
ample, the first design submitted by the project's 
architectural firm featured a glass elevator on the 
lawn with a walkway to the second story, inspired, Milroy sus- 
pects, by I.M. Pei's glass pyramid in front of the Louvre in Paris. 
“We couldn't afford it," confides Milroy, "but we voted on it.” 

Discussion swirled, too, around the matter of what to do with 
a set of worn staircases that led to the second story from a first- 
story landing. One group, in the interest of safety, wanted to re- 
f>lace them; another group couldn't hear the thought of erasing 
the mark of so many Muscogee (Creek) footsteps. A dazzlingly 
sensible compromise was reached: one set was roped off and left 
in place — sloping stairs and all, and the other staircase was fitted 
with new level stairs and a safety rail. (The plan met the require- 
ments of the fire marshal, who conveniently was on the CIMA 
board.) Disagreements were ultimately resolved, Milroy says, 
because of the town's common goal: restoring the capitol as nearly 
as possible to its original 187H state. 

How dose they came can be measured by the fact that in 1 993, 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation gave the building its 
Honor Award for significant accomplishment, one of only fifteen 
awarded nationwide. 

Today, the building exudes an air of dignity lost for years un- 
der tarps, grime, and makeshift repairs. Modern tastes, accus- 
tomed to prefabricated metal, appreciate the value of wooden 
floors and six-inch- high baseboards cut from old trees. Most visi- 
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Clockwise frotn top left: Alexander McdlUvray was 
chief of the Muscogee f Creek) during the count ry*s 
Revahuiomiry period. Half Scottish, half Muscogee, 
McCj/7fiVmy wtis considered a brilliant staiesmath 
making treaties with the French, English, and Spanish. 
This pendant i the only kHaw/i likeness of him, was 
handed down in a Muscogee (Creek) family. A George 
Washington peace medal, dated / 793, significant 
because the Muscogee (Creek) were loyal to the British 
during the Revolntionary War and rejected the initial 
treaty overtures made by the new government to 
Alexander McGitlivray. McGill ivray died in 1793. A 
1765 peace treaty made between a British agent and a 
Muscogee (Creek) chief for repeated proof of 
faithfulness to His British Majesty."* The chief, who 
also received a peace medal, was referred to as “S/iay, 
Cowkeeper of Latehonay, Medall Chief. ” The museum 
gift shop sells high-quality traditional artifacts, like 
this flute hand -carved by master flute maker and elder 
Woodrow Haney (About $125). The date of this silver 
comb with au agate setting is unknown; ribbons were 
tied to the holes along the lower edge, and women wore 
such combs during ribbon dances. 
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tors can'l idl that the walls were plastered using nineteenth-cen- 
tury technology, but the creamy walls create an atmosphere that 
feels like a sanctuary. 

The decades of neglect meant, fortunately, that there had been 
no major renovations to the building. In most cases, original hard- 
ware still graced the doors and windows; light fixtures installed 
when the building was "electrified” at the turn of the ceniur>' still 
hung in many rooms, and the iron hooks that held kerosene-fu- 
eled chandeliers before that could still be seen in the upstairs hall. 
Even the original hell that rang for Muscogee council meetings, 
engraved "1878,” stiil swung in the cupola (sur- 
rounded by a good five feet of pigeon guano, says 
Milroy). 

After the building %vas re- roofed with hand-cut 
shingles, workmen removed the downstairs floor, 
which was ruined except for six hundred square 
fe'et that now houses the library. Since the red pine 
originally used is now a protected species, con- 
tractors scavenged flooring from old buildings 
throughout the South, 

ft was the re-plastering, though, that really il- 
lustrated the aiiention to detail i[i the restoration, 
says Martin. The capilol walls were originally 
plastered with three layers of lime, water, and 
sand; two layers were "brown coat, ^ and only the 
final layer was white. The process is so t)ld that 
the master plasterer who won the bid for the job 
was unfamiliar with k. A Louisiana craftsman in 
his eighties (who had learned the method iiom 
his father when he was six years old) Hew in to 
Okmulgee to teach the younger plasterer how it 
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was done. Similarly, where sandstone bricks had to be removed, 
they were re- mortared with old-fashioned concrete mixed from 
sand and crushed gravel and “grapevined,” a nineteenth-century 
method of rounding mortar with a tool. The finished fiicade looks 
as if the .sandstone was trimmed with cording, 

A few mysteries were solved as renovation progressed; when the 
floor w'as removed, for instance, workmen found the outlines of 
the original log capitoLs foundation and fireplace, along with bits 
of mortar with charred wood dinging to them. There had been a 
question, Milroy says, over whether the first capitol had been razed 
or burned, (The source of a bullet hole in the 
eagle weather vane atop the capilol remains un- 
confirmed, though. 'Lhe three most popular sto- 
ries are that Belle and Sam Starr fired at the capi- 
tol in retribution for a foiled robbery attempt, 
that Chi Uo Harjo shot at the American symbol 
during the Crazy Snake Rebellion in 1901, and 
most prosaicaJly, that it was the work of a drunk 
cowboy,} 

Part of the money that was raised paid a con- 
sulting fee to Annette Fromm, a Tulsa curator 
and professor who went about bringing the 
Council House up to professional museum stan- 
dards. Sprinkler systems were installed in the 
ceiling, shades which cut ultraviolet light were 
purchased, and heating and cooling systems that 
maintained a steady temperature were installed. 
The museum*s hundreds of artifacts had never 
been properly catalogued, and because of the 
b u i Id i n g’s con d i t i o n, many were sto red across 
the street at a hank, Fromm directed the cata- 
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Exhibit cases in the House of Warriors are on rolling casters so that 
public meetings can still be held here, like the meeting this past 
summer of the chiefs of the Fiee Tribes (the traditional meeting 
last held at the council house in i878). 

loguing of the colJection, the high pouit of which i,^ a imy portrait 
of Alexander McGiltvary (the only known likeness in existence), 
a chief of Muscogee (Creek) and Scottish descent credited with 
unifying the Muscogee (Creek) nation in the eighteenth century. 
The portrait is an artifact worthy of the Smithsonian, exults Mar^ 
tin, of interest to scholars around the world. 

Among otl'ier prizes in the collection are a painting by Ernest 
Spybnck; a piece of Spanish chain mail, dating from the sixteenth 
century and carried across the Creek 'frail of 'fears; plus turtle shell 
shakers, silver, flutes, feather fans, and hundreds of historic pho- 
tographs. 

The building was officially rededicated this spring, with an ad- 
dress from the balcony by Muscogee (Creek) Chief Bill Fife. Eleven 
original Muscogee (Creek) allotees— some from as far away as 
Washington state — were on the lawn. 

The lawn, in fact, is currently one of the few false notes in the 
restoration. Where exposed tree roots, bare dirt, and park benches 
once lay under the huge pin oak trees, the lawn is now velvety 
green, a $20,000 investment in sod that is as perfect as chemicals 
and a state-of-the-art sprinkling system can make it. Ever since 
work began on the capitol in January 1 992, townspeople have been 
kept off the grass. Come September, reopened, during 
Okmulgee's art market, townspeople will once again gather in 
the yard. If it is trampled, says Martin, ''that's the way God wants 
it to be.'" 

A more serious matter is the debate over the propriety of the 
city of Okmulgee owning the building at aJl. The fact that the Creek 
Council House, filled with Muscogee (Creek) artifacts and history, 
doesn’t belong to the Muscogee (Creek) nation makes manyvisi- 
tors, particularly out-of-state tourists, indignant, says Martin. 
Many wonder why the city doesn’t simply return it to the tribe, a 
question filled with complexities. (Most residents, Muscogee 
1 Creek] and otherwise, swallow hard when asked their opinion 
and beg anonymity.) 

City officials point out that the city caiTt give the Creek Coun- 
cil House back without a referendum of Okmulgee citizens, since 
its value exceeds $100,000. (And many Okmulgee residents are 
frankly uneasy about placing the center of the town under the con- 
trol of a sovereign nation other than the U.S., says one resident.) 
Museum staff and supporters point to their efforts to preserve the 
Muscogee (Creek) culture and the restoration itself as proof that 
the city of Okmulgee is a good caretaker. 

Many Muscogee (Creeks), however, feel that the council house 
should be returned on simple moral grounds. “The official posi- 
tion of the tribe is that it was taken illegally without compensa- 
tion and rightfully should belong to the tribe,” says Eddie Ltgrone, 
a Muscogee (Creek) citizen and a policy analyst for the tribe, “The 
Council House was divested from the tribe in an attempt (by the 
tederaJ government) to dismantle the (tribal) government. That 
was never successfully done.” 

Some argue that the Council House structure should be viewed 
as a cultural artifact and returned to the tribe under federal repa- 


triation legislation, which mandates the return of some tribal ar- 
tifacts by governmental institutions. 

Denise Morrow is in a position to see both sides dearly. Half 
Muscogee (Creek) and half white, Morrow at age thirty is tribal 
deputy court clerk and a member of the museum board. “When 
1 walk in (to the museum), 1 feel an inner peace because of my 
heritage,” she says. After she first examined the Muscogee (Creek) 
collection, she resolved to join forces with theCIMA board, work- 
ing to preserve Muscogee (Creek) culture. 

Both worlds, white and Muscogee (Creek), tug at her. Part of 
her sees the Iremendous tourist potential of the museum; part of 
her sees the tremendous crdtural importance of the structure to the 
tribe. B(Jth parts of her, however, see the restoration as a healing 
process, she says. When the museum reopens during the art mar- 
ket, the building will be blessed by traditional elders. “That’s a big 
step,” she says, “You don’t know what a big step that is.” ffl* 

Barbara Palmer is a senior er/iftir nf Oklahoma Today; her story on 
Oktahonja explorers won a gold award for Best Historical Feature 
in the 1 994 magazine competition sponsored by the Regional Pub- 
lishers Association. 



conjmietion with an Indian 
Arf Market and Festivai 
Arf^ and crafts 

Five Tribes artists, and a Muscogee ( Creek) &cjvv umker, flute player^ and 
other demonstrators will be on the lawn, as well as food booths selling 
traditionalisofkcc (a corn dish), grape diunplmgs, and Indian tacos. 

The Red Stick Gallery, the museum gift shop, sells Muscogee (Cyeek) 
ami Navajo silver, turtle-shell shakers, flutes, and Muscogee 
(Creek) language tapes and workbooks to fund cultural programming at 
the museunr (It also stocks copies of the pre-eniinetU book about 
Muscogee (Creek) tribal history, A ngie Debo^sThc Road to Disappear- 
ance.) Museum hours are 10 a.m. to 4:30 pJtL Tuesday through 
Saturday. The museum is dosed on federal holidays. Call (918) 756- 
2324. (There^s a visitors^ parking lot northwest of the museum with au 
R.V. dump station.) 

Several antique stores line the square, as do an old-style shoe shine 
shop and RochestePs Dining Palace, a tiny eatery at 104 1/2 S. Morton, 
elegantly appointed and only eight feet wide (9 J S/756-6627). Also worth 
a visit is Coleman's on US. 75, a thirty-cight-year-old institution where 
a burger, a plate of fries, lemon meringue pie, and coffee will set you 
back $3.65. At 1015 S, Wood Drive, (918) 756-S9S3. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO, TEACHER JOHN SAXON SET ABOUT TO 
SINGLE-HANDEDLY REFORM MATH EDUCATION IN THE U.S. TODAY, 
HE’S FARTHER ALONG THAN ANYONE WOULD HAVE PREDICTED. 

T he look begins as a curl in the lips, then convulses across the other 
features like a minor earthquake. If this face were the Serengeti — 
which it resembles in its arid, expansive way — herds of terrified wildebeest 
would be stampeding across it. “We have got to do something!” John Saxon 
barks out finally, strangling back his indignation. “GOT TO!” 
If any other topic were under discussion, his words might seem melo- 
dramatic. But Saxon is talking about math education, and the crisis is real. 
Lowest in math ability among citizens of industrialized countries, two 
grades behind Japan and Europe by the end of high school, Americans seem 
chronically disabled where math is concerned. The majority of us can’t 
calculate a fifteen percent tip at a restaurant, much less the interest on our 
mortgages, yet we still dismiss math as abstract and irrelevant. “In America 
people brag about their ignorance,” Saxon says, “but fm ashamed of mine. 
And the Japanese are ashamed of theirs. This is the reason that they are 
going to buy our country.” 

By B u r k h a r d Bilger 
Photography by Dave Crenshaw 


John Saxon: visionary or heretic? 
September • October 1994 
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7 never cared for 


math, and / still don’t. 


But math is necessary. ’ 
— John Saxon 


Shame, when tempered by sufficient self-confi- 
dence, can be a great motivator, in the mid- 1970s, 
confronted by his own signal failure as a math 
teacher, Saxon decided to dump his textbook and 
create a new one. In a field dominated by govern- 
ment-sponsored think tanks and multimillion- 
dollar new math projects, this required both vision 
and arrogance— Saxon's strong suits. In direct 
contrast to the calculators, problem-solving meth- 
ods, and reakworld applications being touted by 
the newest of the New Math movements, he de- 
vised a method around constant drilling and re- 
view, paper-and-pcncil computation, and stan- 
dardized test scores. 

Armed with this back-to-thc-basics approach 


and lacking even a bachelor's degree in education, 
Saxon proceeded to launch the first grass-roots 
revolution in math teaching. From a sheaf of alge- 
bra instructions written in longhand on yellow tab- 
lets, his teaching program has grown into a com- 
plete series of high-dollar kindergarten through 
high school textbooks, including a recently pub- 
lished physics book. Last year, Saxon sold thirteen 
million dollar’s worth of books out of his office/ 
warehouse on Lindsey Street in Norman; in Janu- 
ary he began accepting credit cards. It takes eight 
people to handle the call-in orders that now flood 
his office; he hopes to quadruple sales within five 
years. 

Along the way, Saxon has become the country’s 


STORY PROBLEMS 


first math education celebrity. Mike Wallace and 
Larry King have taken turns profiling him, as have 
Thne^ Newsweek, Reader's Digest, and dozens of 
math journals. A compulsive self- promoter, Saxon 
has bullied and brayed his way from PTA meeting 
to textbook- adoption hearing, steam rolling his 
opponents with test results or simply reminding 
them of their hand in the country’s plight. His 
feuds have ranged from the journal of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
which publishes the industry’s bible, the Curricu- 
lum and Evaluation Standards for School Math- 
ematics (also known as the Standards), to The 
Norman Trauscripu where his editorials attacked 
the ItKal school board for failing to adopt his books. 



Little wonder that while some call it a battle be- 
tween 19th-centur>^ math and 21st-century math, 
long division and calculators, Saxon sees himself 
embroiled in a much larger conflict, an all-out war 
between a good idea and an entrenched bureau- 
cracy, between math educators dreaming of the 
future and a country still learning to count. 

I NEVER cared for math, and 1 still doiv tf’ 
John Saxon says, ''but math is necessary. When 
1 graduated irom West Point, I could go to test pilot 
school because 1 had the math background to get 
a degree in aeronautical engineering.” An Oklaho- 
man whose Erst home was Georgia, Saxon speaks 
in a drawl so smooth it sounds like it has been aged 
in oak. He likes to enrich his talk with ten dollar 
words — sinecure, tenebrous, proclivity — but less 
to impress than to keep his mind sharp. For some- 
one with little patience for most theories of edu- 
cation, he seems to spend a good deal of his own 
time thinking about thinking. He constantly re- 
views and updates his own mental files. If you’re 
groping for a way to describe someone who talks a 
lot,” he mentions between tirades, “You can use 
'loquacious,’ 'verbose,’ 'garrulous,’ 'prolix.’ ”) If he 
has problems retaining a word, lie devises mental 
pictures to fix it in his memory. ('T know that in 
France a cow is called 'vctc/tc because I have a men- 
tal picture of a cow in a field wearing a wrist- 
watch.") 

Such self-discipline helped him sur\ive five years 
as a test pilot, yet it wasn’t until he retired from the 
military that Saxon faced his first real challenge. “1 
got a job teaching math at a junior college,” he re- 
members, "and my students couldn’t pass the fi- 
nal exam." Though he tried varying his teaching 
method from semester to semester, nothing 
seemed to work. “Then one day, I was sitting in my 
office, and I thought to myself, 'What would hap- 
pen if all we did was practice for the final exam, 
since that’s the only thing we care about?’ ” 

It was a kind of heresy ("what good are test-tak- 
ing skills in the real world?”) educators had asked 
since the 196Ds — but from it the Saxon method 
emerged. “We had to restructure the whole 
course," he remembers. Instead of teaching topics 
one week at a time and reviewing past lessons ev- 
ery few weeks, he decided to introduce new topics 
every day and to review them all, continually, un- 
til the day of the final. Rather than spend most of 
the class time explaining a concept, he would lec- 
ture for ten minutes and then put the kids to work 


Sfi.viju emphasizes solving math problems correctly; his 
critics say the right answer isn't as importani as the 
method students use to get an nuswer. 


SAXON’S TAKE ON AN 
AGE-OLD BUGABOO. 

T rains arriving at stations at 
different times, buckets filling 
with water at certain rates, boys 
doubling their allowance every 
year. ..story problems have tortured 
generations of students, forcing 
them to turn words into formulas, 
pictures into equations. 

Some publishers have tried to 
sugar-coat these bitter pills by mak- 
ing them relevant to “real world” 
situations: “In 1986, the U.S. na- 
tional debt was about 1.7 trillion 
dollars and growing at a rate of 7 
percent a year," a word problem in 
the Scott, Fore small algebra book 
reads, “At this rate, find the na- 
tional debt in 1994.” John Saxon 
has gone in exactly the opposite di- 
rection: be makes word problems as 
fanciful as possible, forcing kids to 
concentrate on the abstract con- 
cepts behind the content: “The fair- 
ies outnumbered the hamadryads 
by 130 percent. If there were 460 
fairies in the clearing, how many 
hamadryads were present?” 

Students curious enough to look 
up the strange words will get an 
added benefit: an expanded vo- 
cabulary with a little history and lit- 
erature thrown in. Some teachers 
complain that Saxon’s vocabulary 
gets in the way ("If the point is to 
teach math, why not just use simple 
words?” one teacher wonders). 
Though Saxon stands by his quirks, 
he has the good humor to mock 
them from time to time: "Fustian 
phrases obscured 0.62 of the points 
the speaker tried to make,” one of 
the story problems in his Algebra I 
book reads. "If he tried to make 50 
points, how many were the audi- 
ence able to comprehend?'' 

How many can you compre- 
hend? See for yourself (answers be- 
low): 

1 . Querulous was not satisfied be- 
cause the sinecure did not pay 
enough. It paid 4,125 pounds, 
but this was only five- thirteenths 
of what he expected. How much 
did Querulous expect? 

2. [he ratio of gaudy scarves to taw- 
dry scarves was 7 to I L If there 
were 2,520 scarves in the pile, 
how many were merely gaudy? 
3. When Oberon and Titania as- 
sembled the little people, they 
found that the pixies and lepre- 
chauns were in a ratio of 3 to 13. 
If there were 6,816 in all, how 
many were pixies? 

—Burkhard Bilger 
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BATHE OF THE 
ALGEBRA BOOKS 


T he difference between )ohn 
Saxon's books and those from 
mainstream publishers goes deeper 
than Saxon's Plain Jane presenta- 
tion. Take vSaxon's Algebra I book 
compared to the Scott, Foresman 
model based on the new Standards 
advocated by the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. Saxon 
believes most students canh absorb 
a concept in a day of intense prac^ 
tke — better to return to it again 
and again. 

Therefore, every Saxon lesson 
ends with three or four practice 
problems based on the new concept 
followed by some thirty problems 
based on previous lessons. The 
Scott, Foresman book hammers 
home the day's lesson with many 
more practice problems at the ex- 
pense of some review problems. 
Saxon's problems quiz, students 
strictly on what they've learned in 
their lessons. The Scott, Foresman 
book includes '‘Exploration” prob- 
lems that encourage students to ex- 
periment with what they've learned 
in novel situations. “Math educa- 
tors say that they are going to teach 
students to solve problems they Ve 
never seen before," Saxon com- 
ments with a snort* “Well, to solve 
problems using math concepts in 
new situations you first need to 
understand the concepts*” 

Every Saxon problem is meant to 
be solved with paper and pencil* 
Many math educators argue that in 
the real world people rarely solve 
problems on paper; instead, they es- 
timate answers in their heads or use 
calculators. The Scott, Foresman 
book teaches kids how to estimate 
and encourages them to use calcu- 
lators on tedious problems. For ex- 
ample, the book gives two possible 
solutions to the problem “Fist i mate 
the square- root of 2": 

SOLUTION 1. A rough estimate; since 
\1 = 1 and v4 = 2^ V2 must be 
somewhere between 1 and 2. 
SOLUTION 2. A good approximation: 
use a calculator. Key sequence: \2 
Display \2. = 1.41421 36 
Saxon secs no short cuts to math 
proficiency. His students “practice 
this gut -bucket math every night 
for the whole year," he says, “and by 
the end of the year they can do it 
standing on their heads. Once they 
can do it automatically, it frees their 
minds to consider problems at a 
higher cognitive level,” 

— Burkhard Bilger 


solving problems. The textbooks he had been us- 
ing, filled with math jargon like cumulative, asso- 
ciative, and reflexive functions, would be replaced 
by his handouts, written in plain English. “It was 
the ultimate in simplicity, and it worked,” Saxon 
says. “It was frightening to me how well it worked,” 
Perhaps most importantly, his students started to 
enjoy math* “Everybody loves puzzles they can 
solve* People will fight over the newspaper to do 
crossword puzzles because they can do them,” 
Saxon says. “In my program we taught them how 
to do math* 

Every night, it was ‘eighteen percent of forty- 
ihree? 1 can do that. Seven percent of sixty-four? 1 
can do that I can do, I can do, I can do...’ ” 
Saxon’s success might have remained isolated — 
just another miracle among the unheralded thou- 
sands that happen in classrooms every year — if a 
student hadn’t asked him to write a few words so 
that she wouldn’t forget her lessons. “That was the 
magic statement. I knew I wasn’t qualified to write 
a book, but I thought 1 could write some words,” 
Saxon says* That was Christmas, 1974. “By the 
spring semester I found that 1 had a book after all*” 
Fie has told the rest of the story so many times, 
he has whittled it down to the bare, durable stuff 
of American legend: How he pitched his high 
school textbook to New York publishers and was 
turned down. How he mortgaged his house, 
dipped into his inheritance, borrowed money from 
his children, and otherwise gathered enough cash 
for a first printing of 1 0,000 copies. How he drove 
his car 15,000 miles in 1980 to convince teachers 
in 20 Oklahoma schools to test his books against 
any others. How William F. Buckley, intrigued by 
a letter from Saxon, secured a $6^000 grant lor him 
and eventually became one of his greatest boosters. 

T he only thing missing from this Horatio 
Alger story is a truly triumphant ending. For 
though the tests showed that Saxon students 
outscored others more than two to one, and 
though the publicity hegiimered has helped spawn 
Saxon math programs all over the count jy» Saxon 
i.s still an outsider* His books are still absent from 
many state textbook adoption lists, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Niathematics has 
begun a math reform movement of its own, with 
barely a nod to Saxon’s method. The latest “revo- 
lution” in math education, he feels, is passing him 
by* “1 once believed that if someone found a vvay 
to increa.se student achievement in math by as little 
as five percent, he or she would be acclaimed as a 
national hero,” Saxon writes in an Open Letter to 
President Clinton in the preface of his new phys- 
ics book. “I have proved that gains of twenty to fifty 


percent are possible, and to my dismay, I have been 
attacked and defamed as a result.” 

Perhaps Saxon’s expectations — and his market- 
ing methods — were better suited to the military 
than to higher education. His West Point training 
may have prepared him for the guerrilla tactics of 
his first book campaign, but not the maddeningly 
conventional warfare of the large publishers he 
hopes to replace* Sitting in his office, he looks like 
nothing other than a latter-day Dwight D* 
Eisenhower — bald pate> thin lips, ramrod bear- 
ing — without a campaign to command. Drawing 
shapes in the air while he talks, leaping from the 
couch to grab one of his rivaPs textbooks (“Look 
here! Look at this picture! What does a zebra have 
to do with teaching linear equations?”), he sketches 
out strategies, defends his position, rams home 
hard truths. One minute he peers through a pair 
of horn-rimmed glasses (held together by a paper 
clip) while reading from his open letter to the Presi- 
dent; the next he despairs of the country's math 
scores, rubbing his eyes as if hoping to see a differ- 
ent world when he is done* 

If dismal showings in standardized tests are the 
primary symptoms of America’s math education 
ills, Saxon believes> his results should offer a ready 
cure. Saxon’s public school statistics march on and 
on: “Blackfoot High School, ACT scores before 
Saxon; 1.3*1. Scores after Saxon: 19.0.” “Oliver 
Ames High School, average scores on AP calculus 
exams before Saxon: 1 *9. Scores after Saxon: 4*0*” 
His books also fit re well in private schools such as 
St. lohiTs Episcopal School in Oklahoma City and 
Oak hall School in Ardmore and in home school- 
ing programs; in both situations (private and at 
home) student math scores often rise using Saxon 
though not always as significantly as their public 
school counterparts’* St. lohn’s saw students 'stan- 
dard! zed test score averages go from 68 to 69.5 per- 
cent after a year using Saxon, but maybe more sur- 
prising saw scores in application and conception 
rise while computation scores actually dropped* 
Geared toward testing from the start, Saxon is 
the only publisher to consistently offer hard evi- 
dence of his method’.^ success. “Never in the his- 
tory of textbook writing were textbooks tested in 
large markets for their utility to students and teach- 
ers,” Mahesh Sharnia, director of the Center of 
Teaching and Learning of Mathematics, has writ- 
ten* “Mr* Saxon was smart enough to test his text- 
books to show that they were ‘better’ textbooks.” 
Unfortunately for Saxon's campaign, however, 
some of his statistics tend to crumble slightly un- 
der siege. Oklahoma schools trained with SaxoJi 
textbooks, for instance, inay have scored more than 
twice as well as students trained with other books, 
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The senior class of Window Rock High on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation in Arizona took to Saxon math so 
well they made its inventor their graduation speaker. 


but some of the scores were based on Saxon tests. 
Would those Saxon students have scored as well 
on tests from other books? “I always thought the 
tests were unfair,” Newkirk High School principal 
Emet Callaway says. ‘The other group understood 
the concepts as well, but they weren’t used to do- 
ing Saxon s problems.” Saxon says his opponents’ 
results are equally biased and that such criticism 
ignores schools where ACT scores improved. 
And in truth, results seem to go both ways. One rig- 
orously controlled study, published in Phi Delta 
Kappan, produced results that, though not nearly 
as striking as Saxon’s, showed Saxon students scor- 
ing more than twenty percent better than the con- 
trol group. Saxon includes this report in his litera- 
ture, but he fails to mention another study, pub- 
lished in the lounial of Educational Researclu that 
showed Saxon students scoring slightly worse than 
the control. 

Teachers reveal similarly mixed results. While 
Randy Scott of Minco High School calls his results 
with Saxon “pretty miraculous,” Rex Cornelson at 
Norman’s West Mid-High says his ninth graders 
didn’t make “any significant improvement” over 
the five years that he used Saxon’s Algebra 1 book. 
“In fact, there were two or three years in which our 
test scores were lower than before.” 

Saxon’s hometown has been the most conten- 
tious battleground. In 1987, teachers at Norman 
Central Mid-High School, swayed by tests show- 
ing their students performed better with Saxon, 
convinced the Norman textbook adoption com- 
mittee to adopt Saxon’s Algebra 1 te.xtbook. “Cen- 
tral wanted Saxon; West wanted a different book,” 


committee member Cornelson remembers. 
“Central won by one vote.” While most teachers 
went on to find that average and poor students 
did well with Saxon, some had problems with 
their brighter kids. “They did real well out of it at 
first,” Cornelson remembers, “but then they got 
bored. There wasn’t a lot there to challenge 
them.” Two years ago, when the Saxon algebra 
book came up for adoption again, it was unani- 
mously declined. 

On the other hand St. John’s, a private Episco- 
pal school in northwest Oklahoma City that prides 
itself on adapting instruction to the individual 
child, adopted Saxon because the self-paced math 
program allowed bright students to move at a faster 
clip; when a couple of older, more gifted math stu- 
dents became bored by the daily repetition of re- 
view problems, math instructor Sherri 
Wheelbarger, simply let the students test ahead. 
Says St. John’s principal Sherry Rowan, “We did 
modify to that degree but we always take curricu- 
lum and do modifications as we see fit.” 
Elsewhere in the state, more than a hundred 
school systems have adopted Saxon textbooks. Last 
year, a number of school districts successfully pe- 
titioned the state to approve Saxon’s books for use 
in the classroom — thereby qualifying them for 
state textbook funding. Yet many schools switched 
to Saxon even before the state offered its blessing 
(or its financing). “Getting the superintendent to 
buy them was a challenge,” Copan High School’s 
Valerie Coleman remembers. “I had to agree to do 
two trial classes, one with the Saxon book and an- 
other with a book from Holt. Instead of one class- 
room prep, I had to do two.” When the test showed 
Saxon students scoring better, Coleman won her bet. 

T hough Saxon still claims only a tiny frac- 
tion of the country’s textbook market, many 
math educators see his grassroots movement as a 
clear threat. Just when they are trying to adapt math 
education to a computer-driven age, they see 
Saxon leading teachers back to the one- room 
schoolhouse. “He has chosen to teach mathemat- 
ics that would have been appropriate in the 1890s 
to children who are going to have to live in the 21st 
century,” former NCTM president Stephen S. 
Willoughby has said. Willoughby’s vision of where 
math education should be going is set forth in the 
NCTM standards: “In the next twenty-five years, 
the typical worker will change jobs four to five 
times....This need for flexibility implies that math- 
ematics education must emphasize a dynamic lit- 
eracy.” 

Saxon, to his credit, has not ignored all new de- 
velopments in mathematics. He advocates the use 


^Everybody loves 
puzzles they can solve. 
People will fight over 
the newspaper to do 
crossword puzzles 
because they can do 
them. In my program 
we taught them they 
could do math . ' 


— John Saxon 


September • October 1994 
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Sivcotu emphasis on math drills is similar to the Kumon 
system, popular in after-school math centers in Japan. 


of math manipulatives in grades K-3, and one 
could argue that he presents a far more radical idea 
by insisting that geometry — usually a one-shot, 
one-year course — be part of a student's regular 
math diet for at least seven years in order to develop 
the depth of knowledge necessary in Saxon’s opin- 
ion to fare well in advanced math and science. In 
fact, in his home study catalog, the barking mili- 
tary man sounds more like an intellectual pussycat, 
when he suggests “the most effective way to teach 
children is to use gentle repetition over a consid- 
erable period of time, introducing bits and pieces 
so that one facet of a concept can be assimilated 
before the next is introduced. Application of the 
concepts is then easy...making math a warm, secure 
place where children are allowed, every day, to 
show off mastery of previously learned skills.” 
Saxon himself can come across like a blast out 
of nowhere, but mathematically he is no loose can- 
non. His doctrine has drawn disciples like Frank 
Wang, the son of a Norman mathematics profes- 
sor and a respected mathematician in his own right 
(bachelor’s in mathematics from Princeton, doc- 


torate in mathematics from M.I.T., recipient of a 
National Science Foundation Fellowship). Wang, 
who first worked as an errand boy for Saxon as a 
teen-ager, co-authored Saxon’s calculus textbook; 
he likens learning math to learning Japanese and 
insists whether you’re a first grader or a graduate 
student both are easier to learn if you master their 
rules and quirks, move from the simple to the com- 
plex, and practice — a lot. “You may just pick up 
bits and pieces at first,” says Wang, “but if you keep 
reviewing what you’ve learned and adding to it in 
ten years you’ll speak pretty good Japanese.” 
Wang is now an executive vice president of 
Saxon Publishing, but while still a graduate student 
at M.l.T. he volunteered to teach a math class — 
even though the school couldn’t pay him — just so 
he could see how Saxon’s basic approach to teach- 
ing math — short, focused lectures of ten minutes 
or less followed by students working both new and 
review problems — was received by “bright” stu- 
dents; he didn’t have an official Saxon textbook to 
go by but he found simply using the approach 
made math more fun for college students while 
beefing up even their math skills. 

What math educators seem to question, how- 
ever, is whether the skills Saxon and Wang seem 
to value so highly should be taught at all. Approved 
by forty states and the District of Columbia so far, 
the Standards favor “broad-based mathematical 
power” over “routine skills,” “stimulation of learn- 
ing and active exploration” over “drill and prac- 
tice.” Calculators, as basic tools of the new “Infor- 
mation Age,” are integrated into classes as early as 
elementary school. Kids are encouraged to learn to 
estimate answers in their heads, rather than to work 
them out with paper and pencil. “The Standards 
are a vision to move toward by the year 2000,” 
NCTM’s current president Mary Lindquist says. 
“You can’t test visions, but they come from re- 
search and good practice.” 

Such statements have a familiar ring to Saxon 
and his followers. In 1964, after the Soviets an- 
nounced the launching of Sputnik, the United 
States was seized by a panic similar to the one now 
caused by the country’s low test scores. The math 
establishment’s response was to create the “New 
Math,” based on the work of the School Math- 
ematics Study Group. Like the Standards, the New 
Math was long on vision but short on practical, 
testable goals. “In new math there was infatuation 
with structure and exploration and less or no em- 
phasis on mastery of basic skills,” Mahesh Sharma 
writes. As a result, “new math has been a real set- 
back for children’s number proficiency.” 

Practical goals or not, most of Saxon’s competi- 
tors have rushed to redesign their books to fit the 
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language of the Standards. Colorful sidebars de- 
scribe how math can be useful to a carpenter, and 
calculators are expected to be used for many 
lengthy calculations. All of which sets Saxon s 
books even further apart in today's market ''1 will 
not pander,” he says, opening his algebra book to 
a characteristicaUy austere page, ''This black-and- 
white format gives you a mental picture of my 
mindset. We are going to learn math, we are going 
to learn problems, this is not an entertainment 
course.” As for calculators, Saxon has litde patience 
for the demands of the ‘Tiiformation Age” — after 
iill, he still does pretty well writing his own textbook 
drafts in longhand, 

“Saxon’s books are dear in the what and how of 
arithmetic. What it doesn't tell is the why,” Judy 
Ford, director of curriculum and instruction for the 
Norman Public Schools, says, “But what we really 
want students to do is to think through and ana- 
lyze, If people couldn’t do that, then we never 
would have learned to split the atom,” What lies 
unsaid, of course, is that the men who split the atom 
were born long before New Math and more likely 
received their math foundation from applying 
chalk to chalkboard and memory to flashcard — 
methods not unlike Saxon's approach. This maybe 
why even strong proponents of the Standards con- 
cede that Saxon’s method has done math educa- 
tion some good. Most textbooks have far more 
review problems in every chapter than before 
Saxon, “His theory that you learn by doing over 
and over again, I think that jolted some teachers,” 
Mary Kay King, content director for the Norman 
Public Schools, says, “They used to explain and 
explain, now they're doing more practice in the 
classroom,” 

Yet the mathematic's community remains split 
between two camps: those who belies^e children are 
capable of abstract and original mathematical 
thought from birth but, unlike a genius, are at risk 
of losing their innate skill if forced to dwell too long 
on mathematic fundamentals and those who be- 
lieve that only after acquiring a sound grasp of math 
fundamentals are most children — even most 
bright children — ready (and confident enough) to 
engage in meaningful abstractions. 

With just a few lessons in public relations, Saxon 
might wield even more Influence with both camps. 
Wliile the force of his personality and his convirtions 
carry a certain power, Saxon often alienates more 
listeners than he convinces. He tends to browbeat 
his audiences, belittling their traditional methods 
and brooking no argument about his method. "John 
is his own worst enemy,” a teacher who swears by 
his program admits. “His method would sell itself, 
but he turns a lot of people off. He is not a patient 


person.” Some of his own supporters won’t even tell 
him when they are meeting^ — otherwise he might 
show up and commandeer the discussion. 'T am 
very abrasive,” Saxon admits, “But you can't get 
people's attention by being nice. If somebody else 
has a better way than mine, let's have a contest, and 
if their way is better, let s use it,” 

Age alone might be able to take the edge off 
Saxon's manner: last Christmas he turned seventy. 
“I have made the trip,” he says, almost incredu- 
lously, “Regardless of whether I like it or not, I'm 
seventy years old. It would take me live years to 
write a chemistry book, and 1 don't have five years. 
So I'm signing off with this physics book.” He 
slumps back in hts seat, as if to see for a moment 
what it would he like to sit quietly and relax, to let 
America tend to its own education — he doesn’t like 
it. “Gosh, in the morning, I wish that I could live 
another hundred years ” he yells, leaping up again. 
“I could v^ite books on everything, I would just 
love to have fifteen years to do an English book, I 
would teach them five or six new vocabulary words 
every day. Do you know what Concatenation* 
means? Well, picture this: you've got a whole bunch 
of black cats all strung up together liead to tail, and 
they’re hanging in a loop. All right, now...” L®j 


Biirkhard Bilger wtis raised in Stillwater; he gradu- 
ated with honors from Yak Umversity, 



GETTING THERE 

Saxon's textbooks can be purchased directly or by 
mail from Saxon Publishers, 1320 W. Lindsey Street, 
Nontmn, 73069, (405) 329-7071, or from Thompson 
Book Depository f 39 NE 24, in Oklahoma City, 73105, 
(405) 525-945^ Saxon Publishers will send a catalog on 
requesL Prices, which are the same at both ouikts, 
range from $40.95 for a Math 54 book (for fourth and 
fifth graders) to $90 for a primary (grade one through 
three) Math Book Kit that includes (among other 
items) flash cauls and workbooks. All books come with 
tests and to problems. 

Many home schoolers belong to cooperatives that 
then buy Saxon textbooks at wholesale prices; for more 
information, call the OCHBA Home Schooling Center 
in Oklahoma City at (405) 521-S439. 

Saxon textbooks can also be found in used book stores 
(look in the Yellow Pages under “Book Dealers, Used*'). 


7 once believed if 


someone found a way 
to increase student 


math (scores) as 


little as five percent, 
he would be acclaimed 


a national hero. 


I have proved gains 
of 50 percent are 


possible, and to my 
dismay / have been 
attacked and defamed. ’ 


— John Saxon 


September * October 1994 
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Festivals with Roots 

Celebrating Community 


S ome town fesrivah appear to have been dreamed up pri- 
marily to separate visitors (preferably fro tn out of fowfO 
from their money. Others ^row spoutaueously, out of a 
community's unprompted sense of self The following three events fall 
into the latter category, carrying a pure element of celebration. Out- 
of-towners, far from feeling squeezed, are grateful to have been allowed in at all. 


DOING OIL RIGHT 

SEPTEMBER 21-24 The Oil Patch Jamboreei, Drum right, {918) 352- 
2204 A boom town born when the Cushing Field (then the largest in 
the world) was discovered by Tom Slick in 1912, Drumright became 
kno\vn as the “Pipeline Capital of the World"’ — the Atlantic Richfield 
Company built the world's largest gas plant and Paul Getty had a 
Drumright refinery* 

It is not surprising to learn that in the 1950s, Drumright, fiush with 
oil money, feted oil with “Oil Progress Days,"* a celebration that cul- 
minated in a five- mile-ion g parade of the latest in oil field equipment 
But it is a nice surprise to learn that today, when many people seem 
almost embarrassed to talk about the struggling oil industry, 
Drumright carries on the old tradition proudly* Both the event's name 
(now the Oil Patch lamboree) and the parade (now two miles long) 
have been downsized, but the spirit remains the same. At the 10 a*m. 
parade on Saturday, oil companies roll out their most impressive 
equipment, like a 75-foot derrick, telescoped down to 35 feet; a 1 5- ton 
winch truck; and a truck that hauls crude oil with a 1 60-barrel tank* 
Nostalgics can examine old oil field equipment — like a horse-drawn 
"spudder*"" a portable rig that used ropes and cables to dig wells — at 
the Drumright Historical Museum in the railroad depot downtown. 

Other higli lights: a melodrama, Dogbreath Dewraux^ Dastardly Doc- 
tor, staged by the Drumright Community Players at the Boomtown 
Theater, a renovated department store; the Jamboree Jog, up Tiger Hill 
on Main Street; food booths with homemade goodies; a soapbox derby; 
turtle races; carnival rides; and a rodeo and street dance. 

And at the chili cook-off, heavy' odds are on Aunt Fanny’s Chili, 
which was served in the 1930s at Aunt Fanny"s Chili Parlor. 

SIX GANNAS & HOW THEY GREW 

SEPTEMBER 24 Canna Festival, Carnegie, (405) 654-21 2L In the 
1 920s, Carnegie resident Frances Horn received a gift of six canna bulbs 
from her aunt s flower garden in Arkansas* When the six-foot-tall can- 
nas took over the yard, Frances and her husband, John, started a canna 
route, selling the bulbs in nearby Hobart, Cordell, and Mountain View* 
Their fifteen-year- old son Neil took an interest and made an offer tor 
the enterprise that his parents accepted: his prize Jersey caJf 
Young Neil Horn’s business took firm root* From six bulbs the busi- 
ness has grown to be the largest canna farm in the 
world, one that sells a million bulbs yearly — 
tons of President, the familiar flame red canna, 
but also exotic hybrids like the red -and -yellow - 
streaked Cleopatra* 

Fight years ago, in an effort to beautify their 
hometown, the Horns donated hundreds of 
canna bulbs to Carnegie residents and merchants. 


The high profile of cannas in Carnegie led to the annual Canna Festi- 
val, a flower- filled gathering with a parade that invites playful compari- 
sons to another, bigger parade* 

Since canna farmers sell the bulbs, not the flowers, Carnegie residents 
(and all other comers) are invited to decorate parade entries with free 
cut cannas. “We make a lot of Rose Bowl jokes,” says Jolene Horn 
Snow, who with her husband, Butch, bought the farm in 1993. 

The parade sticks to city' streets, but food and crafts booths also fiB the 
city park, where the Horn tamily-plus son-in-law nian an information 
booth on cannas““cannas" best quaJities arc that they^ bloom all sum- 
mer long and don’t need a lot of maintenance,” says Jolene — and run 
vans back and forth to their farm for tours* Cannas don't make particu- 
larly gcK>d cut flowers, says Jolene, but folks are welcome to pick as many 
as they like before the foliage is plowed under and the bulbs harvested* 

OVER I’HE RIVER & BOUNCING 
THROUGH THR WOODS 

NOVEMBER 25-27 The Turkt 7 Day Run, Clayton, (918) 569-7856* 
Most people, including loggers, are home 1'hank.sgiving weekend — 
watching football, eating leftover turkey and third pieces of pumpkin 
pie — which is exactly why members of four'W'hcebdrivc dubs in north- 
ern Texas choose that weekend to flock to the Kiamichi Mountains: 
work trucks on access roads to logging trails drop to a handful. 

In thdr stead, some 200 jeeps take to the boulder, limb-strewn trails 
near C'layton, navigating everything from “C” trails (easily mastered by 
non -modified 4X4 vehicles) to “A” trails (woolly 45-degree ridges 
suit able for oversized tires, heavy suspension, and — when all else fails — 
pulleys and winches). I’he jeep fest is in its fifth year— old enougji to 
have produced nicknames for trail landmarks, such as Rollover and 
rhree-Stage Hill. 

Locals welcome the noisy jeeps, local four-wheeler David Jackson 
says, because the dubs leave the trails in belter ccmdilion than when 
they found them, picking up trash and branches on the trails (the dub 
calls this its “Tread Lightly Policy”). Last year the four- wheelers also 
donated $800 to the Oa)lon Library. 

On Thanksgiving afternoon, dub members meet for a traditional 
turkey dinner with candied yams, pecan and pumpkin pie, and huge 
yeast rolls at the K-Country Restaurant at the K-Country Motor Lodge 
in Cla>ion. Group barbecues are held Friday and Saturday nights at 
Clayton State Park, where members camp in tents or RVs* 
Non-dub members are welcome. (918) 569-4306* 

— Research by Sandra Kemnitzer 

When Neil Horn iTonght this canna, k was 
named "President Hoover.” Horn hated 
Hoover and renamed it "'Miss OklahonuD' 
MUw the pink canm's best -known name. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A ,VND CRiVZY DEAL 

SAVE S5.00 when you buy a TOTTE. MUG 
AND SHIRT. With T-shirt $30. 

With sweatshirt $40. 


We’ve gone wii.ii with these 

BRII.U.VNT I.MIIAN RUNKET 
DESIGN’S, 01 R OWN' COLORTIT. 
VERSIO.NS OE OkL.VHOM.v's 
ST.ITE WII.»FI,0WER. TllESE 
IM.\GES WERE CRE.VTEI) UT 

Ponca City artist Larry 
Stephenson especiau.v for 
Oklahoma Today and Toi l 


Fl.mVER POWER 

For brisk, wintry walks or 
family get-togethers, our 
Indian Blanket sweaishirt is 
a naturaL White 90/ 10 
cot ton- poly, $25*00. 

Indian Blanket T-shirts are 
available, too, in 100 percent 
cotton. $15.00. Sizes: 
S,M,I,Xl,XXL* 


O^Ho^ 


BL005U\<; UAil 
Brighten up your 
holiday with this soft 
natural cotton canvas 
bag, perfect for toting 
gifts — 13" X 14" with 
shoulder straps. SI 2.00. 


CUP OK t^HKKR 

Keep a festive mood going 
year "round with our white 
linyl china ‘^OKLAHOMA” 
mug. SB. 00. 






WII.DFLOWKRS OFF THE WAILS-OKLA MOM A 
TO MAY'S H9S SCENIC CALENDAR. Oik sc kmc 


STOOKINti STI FKKRS 

Ex t ra pac kets of] lid i a n 
Blanket wildflower seeds, 
plus planting instructions. 
SI. 00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 
forSlO.(K). 


OKLAHOMA TODAY ixm inxii 

D.wih FiTztiERALu Axn JIarvey Payne, Gexer^h nlv 


StZKn AT I.T MH" X 14 1/4% WE LiSTEti ALVJOR WlUiFLOWER 
EVENTS, WJUIFLOWER 0 R « A N I Z A Tl 0 N S * OtvlAJUMlA WRh- 
E LOWER FACTS AXW laRE tJN OCR IV9S CAIENILAR's PACES, 
AND TtCKEI) iX A PACRACiL UV FREE INDIAN RlAXKET 
SEEDS, (SlPPLIES (JE THIS POPl'LAK CALENDAR ARE L I >1 - 
(TED, SO tlKDER EARLY,) $S12,00, SIIIPiMXti IXCUDEH, 






po HO^ 




imoiaiu blanket 

SsiHf Packet 


AIWERTISING SBCJION 





We’ve itoi’?ti>EU iP iiivis that celebrate the best of 
OKLAH tniA WORKMAN SIUPt HE HITAOE ANU T R A JJ I T I 0 X S . 



IIAKVKST ,\><iEL 
A 1994 limited Edition 
Angel with a dove» cast in 
bonded porcelain, 
handmade and hand- 
painted by Oklahoma's 
United Design. Registra- 
tion card and Numbered 
Certificate of Authenticity 
included. 9 1/2" X 1 1". 
Individually hoxed. 3 lbs. 
SB4.00. 




UltNAMi:MAMA WP:SI EIIN 

From left, exquisite United Design porcelain angel in 
Rena issa nee colors. I 1/2" X 3 1/2" $20.00. Hand- fxnmed 
wood, 3"-3 1/2" Star Cowboy, Guitar Player, Roper S3.50 
each (jr $10.00 for the set; Cowboy Santai 4 1/2" $7.(KJ; 
Resin cowboy bool “stocking^ 3 3/4" S5-50. 


angei.h: 

Angel candle holder with four 
coral candles, scented with 
cinnamon bark and oil of 
oranges. Packed in a wooden 
crate. 7 1/2" X 4 1/4". 1.8 lbs. 
$ 20 . 00 . 


saveet meaiories 

Aunt Bill’s Brown Candy, an 
Oklahoma holiday tradition for 
60 years, is a cross between a 
praline and divinity stuffed 
tvith Oklahoma pecans. Our 
gift package of this scrumptious 
confection includes an 
Okkhama Today \ 992 issue 
containing a story about the 
candy and the recipe. 13 oz. 
Sl5.t>0i w/o issue, SI 2.99. 


r cmi 


To order or figu re tax 
and shipping rates for 
your Okhkomn Today 
gift, please use 
the cneJosed 
order tbrm/cnvdopc. 


ADVERTISING SECTfON 


TIIE EEliEMI CONTINIIES 
United Design’s 1994 Limited 
Edition of 'The Story of 
Christmas " Registration card 
and Numbered Certificate of 
Authenticity included. 
Individually boxed. 9"X 9". 

'll lbs. $ 180 . 00 . 



GIFTS FROM A RRACTIFUL HERITAGE 
Drawing on the history of Okiaho^ja, from 

AN [mHAN TeRRITORV*ERA map to ROAiJHOrSE RECIPES. 



A MAP TO IM)L\N C:Ol M RN 

Watercolor prim showing the boundaries of Native 
American tribes circa 1865. Identifies old towns, 
missions, forts, camps, agencies. Printed on fine 
paper. Unframed, $10; Framed, S9 5, Limited 
edition signed hy artist Felton Stroud. Unframed, 
£50; Framed, $135. 



f >K! vUIONLl ]] 

Award-winning photographer David 
Fitzgerald has produced a sequel to his 
stunning 0/CL4H0MA book. Includes 
one hundred forty- four pages of 
landscapes and unsurpassed scenic 
views of our stale and its people and 
iaiidmarks. Coffee table-size, with an 
essay by former Governor George Nigh. 
HB $39.95. 



...ROUTE 66 OOOKIIOOK, a 
culinar)' tour of Americans Main Street 
includes 35 recipes from Oklahoma. 
Developed by Marian Clark with an 
introduction by Michael WallLs. HB 
$24.95. 



ROUTE 66; THE MOTHER 
ROAII by Michael Wallis, is the 
definitive anthology, loaded with 
illustrations and photos. This 
paperback edition was published to 
celebrate the highway s 66th anniver- 
sary. PB $18.95. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 


CKLElIli\TING IUTEUA)S 

The American buffalo and the 
Oklahoma landscape are forever 
intemvined in the imagination; 
conservation efforts have helped 
to ensure they always will be. Pen 
and ink illustration with history 
of the bulfalo on 90/10 cotton 
poly sweatshirt. Sizes: S, M, L, 

XI, XXL. $25.00. 



SAVEETER DRE.VMS 

The legend of the Dream Catcher is 
that the web. a gift from the spider, 
catches bad dreams; good dreams 
enter through a hole in the center. 
Handmade by Oklahoma Cherokee 
artists. Purple, turquoise, cream, 
natural leather. 3" diameter. 
(Includes printed legend.) $8.00. 



How Rabbit 
Tricked Otter 

aHScftiht?! r !C BrigiqliTtM rrnitBi 







HOW KARRIT TRICKED 
OTTER And Other Cherokee 
Trickster Stories. Funny, sage stories 
about the wily Rabbit, a traditional 
Cherokee figure. Compiled by 
Cherokee storyteller Gayle Ross and 
illustrated by Cherokee artist Murv 
Jacob. HB $17.00. 



NLINSION FARE 

Recipes from the Oklahoma Governor’s 
Mansion from statehood to present. 
With rare historic photos and a 
personal note from First Lady Rhonda 
Walters, ifs a collector's dream. $29.95. 
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r d Annual 


MiffillCliililreD’s 



Chosen as one of the top children’s festivals 
, in the nation by Family Fun magazine! 



National Cowboy Hall of Fame 

All the yippie-yi-yeah excitement 
of the Old West is brought to life for 
young cowpokes at the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame's annual 
"National Children's Cowboy 
Festival. ” IVitii ropin', ridin', 
brandin', and herds of hands-on 
activities for little buckaroos! 

I ULLf J 

National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
1700 N-E. 63rd St. 

Oklahoma City. OK 
* (405) 478-2250. ext. 234 


Festival of the Horse event 


£ 
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FESTIVAL XI 


SEPT. 24, 9-6 PM 


SEPT. 25, 9-4 PM 


PARADE ARTS & CRAFTS BOAT & 
RV SHOW AUDUBON / WILDLIFE 
PRESENTATIONS ENVIRONMENTAL 
EXHIBITS WHITE PELICAN TOURS 
THE PELICAN RUN CHILDREN'S 
ACTIVITIES ENTERTAINMENT 




OKIAHOMA 

NATMAMERia 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 

GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 

6807 HWY 59 / GROVE, OK 74344 (918) 786-2289 


The Major County Historical Society’s 



THRESHINd BEE 


September 23-25, 1994 • Fairview, Ok. 

Call (405) 227-2265 or (405) 764-3418 or (405) 883-2233 


OSU Homecoming '94 

"That's Entertainment ! " 



For information, 
call 1-800-433-4678 


Come home to Oklahoma's 
greatest college weekend! 


Walkarotmd, 

6:30 p.m., October 21 
Pen Rally, 

9.v0 p.m., October 21 
Parade, 

9.-00 a.m., October 22 
OSU vs. Iowa St, 
2.-00 p.m, 

October 22 
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CELEBRATE THE RETURN OF AUTUMN ON THE GROUNDS OF THE 
MARLAND MANSION ESTATE, WHERE MILLIONAIRE OILMAN AND 
FORMER GOVERNOR E.W. MARLAND BUILT HIS MASTERPIECE ITAL- 
IAN VILLA IN THE 1920s. OKTOBERFEST COMES ALIVE WITH ETHNIC 
DANCING AND FOOD, MUSIC (EVERYTHING FROM C&W TO OOMPAH), 
ARTS AND AN AUTHENTIC GERMAN BIERGARTEN. THE REVELRY 
LASTS FROM 10 A.M. TO 9 P.M. SATURDAY AND 1 1 TO 5 ON SUNDAY. 

TO RECEIVE A SPECIAL OVERNIGHT RATE AT THE MARLAND ESTATE HOTEL 
(CHILDREN STAY FREE) CALL (800) 532-7559 OR (405) 767-0422. 


^JlVarfcin cf ^7/Ccxns ion &s/a/e 
GonJ^erence Gen/er yio/ef 
901 MONUMENT ROAD, PONCA CITY, OK 74604 
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In The Shade of the 
World's Highest HUl 


Join us in beautiful southeastern 
, J||jNilahoma for the region's largest 
lafatiOtm festiva]. TWo great days of 
pei^^ and 


iT I 






POTEAU CHAMBER of COMMERCE 

201 S. Broadway • Poteau, OK 74953 ■ 918/647-9178 





Saturda}^, October 1, 1994 
9a.m*-6p*m* Simmons Center, Duncan, OK 


An arts in the park festival, featuring a juried fine arts galler>'. *tns 
and crafts, culinary comer, kid's comer and live entertainment. 


Fftr murr iuftfrPUiUnfi mif ihr Oum un Am //in/wruwv Cirttm ti 
ia 40Sf2M-‘ti60 itr Gaikry.' ttit 405{253-542t -ExMhiiars: But luiFa Smith, 

40Sf252-/fi66 ■ Cittimiry CirrmT: Pat Caifei, 4051252 -2776 
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SPONSORED BYT1 !E CITY OF LmtON ARTS 1 lUMANrTlES AND IA\\TON 
PUBLIC LJBRARY, FORT SILL, FRIENDS OF Tt IE LIBRARY. LAWTON ARTS 
fif HLIMANtlTES COUNCIL WITH ASSISTANCE FROM THE STATE ARTS 
COUNCIL OF OKLAHOMA, THE MCMAHON FOUNDATtON, AND PSO. 


$1 OFF FESTIVAL T-SHIRT WITH THIS AD! 
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AIVlE 

MAIUV ACTS & STATIC DISPLAYS 
PLEI\ITY DF PARKIIMG FOR CARS & PLAfWS 


UAVIS FIELD 

B MILES SOUTH OF MUSKQOEE, HWY, B4 
Dia/eB3-45B1 IIVFORtVIATIOI\l 9t8/68E-i3G4 
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OCTOBER 13-16, 1994 


row wows . REENACTMENT 
OF THE 1 340 CHEROKEE TRIAL !|i 
OF ARCHILLA SMFrH • PERIOD ' 
COSTUMES - TRACTOR PULL 
LIVE MUSIC . CHILI COOK-OFF % 
FESTIVAL FOODS ■ ARTS 8. ^ 

CRAHS FAiR ON TFIE SQUARE 


For Information Contact: 


Tourism Council J V 

Tahlequah Area Chamber of Cotnmerffi 
123 E. Delaware St. 

Tahlequah, OK 74464^^^^^^^-^^ 


Tahlequcih Area Attractions: Scenic Illinois 
River ■ Autumn Floats ■ Lake Ten killer - Fall 
Foliage ■ Cherokee National Museum 
Historic Tours ■ Art Galleries, Antiques, Gifts 


Tahlequah ranked 75th In America 

Tahlequah cirea rated 4th Location in the US. 
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Festivals! 



RSC Center f or okl alinma W riters 


Rogers State College 

Fall Festival 
of Books 

Sept. 30 - Oct. 1 

Claremore, Oklalioma 

(918) 341-7510, ext. 254 


'Desi00ts / 4 u£utun 

Festival of Fine Art, 
Entertainment & Food 
September 16, 17 St 18, 1994 
Miami, Oklahoma 


For more information contact the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce 
111 N. Main • Miami, OK 74354 
(918) 542-4481 

4 



tHifpatia C(u6 of Cushing & 
Lachenmeyer Creative Arts Center 
. — 55,,- — - Present 


^ Featurin^ The Works of Over 40^^ Artists 

P •OiCs •Watercofors •tPasteCs •Slcrytics •tPfioto^rapfiy 

P •Ofative American Art •Western & Southwestern Art •Wood Carving 


•tPorcefain •Jewefry •lottery •^Bas((etry 
IN ADDITION, THE DAY WILL OFFER: 

5%JJ{un y^or Ihe Mums •‘Ballet •ChUdren 's ^Theatre •‘Dance •‘Mealth y^air^ (gymnastics •ChiCi CoohzOff 

COME ENJOY A DAY OF FOOD, FUN AND ENTERTAINMENT - NO ADMISSION CHARGE! 


ADVERTISING SECTION 








WORKIN’ ON 
THE RAILROAD 


OCTOBER 15-16 


The Frisco depot in Hugo, now a museum, hummed jivm the turu-of-the-cenlury until after World M'Vjr ll. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

SEPTEMBER 

I -Nov. 6 Quilts Now: The Art of the Crafts 
OCAM, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
946-4477 

1 1-Nov. 6 From Botticelli to Tiepolo: Three 
Centuries of Italian Painting, Philbrook 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

25-Nov. 6 New Russian Art: Paintings from 
the Christian Keesee Collection, Fred Jones 
Jr. Museum, OU, Norman, (403) 325-3272 

OCTOBER 

1 -3 1 Lucille Graham Fine Arts Show, Pawnee 
Bill Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762-3614 

24-Nov. 20 Ten Women Artists, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

DRAMA 

SEPTEMBER 

15-18 Holdetmlh, lories Theater, OU, 
Norman, (405) 325-4104 

30-Oct. 8 Eye of God, Wei tzenhoffer Theater, 
Norman, (405)325-4021 

OCTOBER 

4-23 Brefnentown Musidn«s, OK Children's 
Theatre, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
^M8-6408 

7-Nov. 5 Tfte Chalk Garden^ Pollard Theater, 


Guthrie, (403) 282-2800 

14-Nov, 12 Someone WJm7f Wfllch Over Me, 
Pollard Theater Stage Two, Guthrie, (405) 
282-2800 

28-Nov. 5 Blithe Spirit, Sooner Theater, 
Norman, (405) 364-15% 

MUSIC & DANCE 

SEPTEMBER 

3,4 Dusk Til Dawn Blues Festival, Down 
Home Blues Club, Rentiesvilic, (918) 473- 
2411 

10 Bluegrass Music Show, Midwest City, 
(405)943-4106 

10 Classics Series with Dudley Moore, OKC 
Philharmonic, Civic Center Music Hall, 
OKC (405) 842-5387 

1 0 Symphony at Sunset, T ulsa Philharmonic, 
Riverparks West, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

1 1 Chester String Quartet, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 742-4087 

1 \ Classics Series, Weatherford, (405) 232- 
7575 

13 Tulsa Philharmonic, Muskogee, (918) 
747-7445 

20 Violinists Michael Ma & Katrina Ma, 
Norman Chamber Orchestra, First 
Christian Church, Norman, (405) 329- 
2192 

22 Clint Black, Grandstand, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6800 

24 Masterworks Concert, Tulsa Philhar- 
monic, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 


T he Arkansas-Choctaw Railroad, 
now the Frisco, pul Hugo cm the 
map in the days when seven passenger 
trains chugged through daily, along with 
freight trains hauling cotton and lumber 
cut from the nearby Ouachita Forest. 

The Frisco pulled out in 1957, but each 
Saturday afternoon, spring through faU, 
the train still leaves the station at two 
sharp. The Hugo Heritage Fiailroad, run 
by local historical society members, 
takes passengers on the 45 -mile trip to 
Antlers and back— across creeb, past 
sawmills, and, occasionally, by wild 
turkey and deer. Tickets are punched by 
78-year-old Howard Harrison, a retired 
Frisco engineer. 

The Frisco depot, now a museum, is 
worth a visit in itself, especially during 
Railroad Days (October 15-16), when 
former railroad employees gather to talk 
over Frisco's gloiy days. The depot's 
Hanley House restaurant, established by 
Fred Flarvey as part of what was 
America's first restaurant chain, still has 
its originai fixtures (until recently it also 
served lunch). A local hobbyist donated 
hand -painted miniature replicas of every 
act in the five-ring Carson and Barnes 
circus (in the days when circuses 
traveled by rail, a dozen or so wintered 
near Hugo), and one room holds most 
of the working part s of a still, used to 
distill moonshine whiskey. “The county 
wouldn't give us ail of it,” says museum 
caretaker Patricia Ray. 

Museum hours are 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Wednesday to Saturday and Sunday 
noon to 4 p.m. The excursion train runs 
only on Saturday; fares are $1 5 for 
adults, $12 for children (lots under the 
age of two ride free). (405) 326-6630. 

—BP 
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SnUMKTtK 
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— KAMS^& — 


BLANK€t 
STATE iV/t£> 
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^C/5SoR-T?\/Lec>''_l£ 
FLYCATtWEft ^ 

^tAth SrRD Buffalo 

STATE AMIN\AL 


PlKPRASS 

State coK\/EM»ei^cE 


Oklahoma's turnpike system provides over 540 miles of four lane, limited access highways. It fulfills 
a vital need for convenient, safe, high-speed roadways without spending tax dollars. Traveler services — 
free public restrooms, pay phones, and tourist information — are provided in cooperation with turnpike 
concessionaires: McDonald's, Texaco, Phillips 66, EZ GO Foods, and Burger King. PIKEPASS is 

the electronic toll collection system for Oklahoma's turnpikes. Without a PIKEPASS, 

you must stop and pay cash. Watch for signs indicating toll collection points. 


OKLAHOMA TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 

The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority receives no state or federal tax dollars. Oklahoma turnpikes are privately funded through bond issues and sales. 
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CALENDAR 


FOOTBALL 


ou 

SEP 17 TEXAS TECH 

Oa 1 IOWA STATE 

(HOMECOMING) 
OCT 8 TEXAS ©DALLAS 

osu 

SEP 24 TULSA 

OCT 1 NORTH TEXAS 
oats MISSOURI 
OCT 22 IOWA STATE 

(HOMECOMING) 


27 Toby Keith. 
Arena, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 948-6700 
27-29 Jerry Kirk 
Memorial Fiddlers 
Contest) Elk City, 
(405) 225-1391 
29 Ensemble 
Performance, T ulsa 
Philharmonic, 

Phi lb rook Museum, 
Tulsa, (918)747- 
7445 


30 Lome Morgan, 
Arena, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6800 


OCTOBER 

I Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, Civic 
Center Musk Hall, OKC, (405) S42-5387 

1 S>Tnphonic Night at the Movies, Tulsa 
Philharmonic, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918)747-7445 

2 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, 
Norman, (405) 232-7575 

7 A Baroque Evening, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Holland Hall, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

9 Leonardo Trio, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 742-4087 

1 5,20,22 Fausts Tulsa Opera, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (800) 241-6076 

21-23 The Copeland Project, Ballet Okla- 
homa, Civic Center Music Hall, OKC, 
(405) 842-5387 

25 Canterbury Choral Society & the OKC 
Philharmonic, Gvic Center Music Hall, 
OKC, (405) 842-5387 

29 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, 
Civic Ckntcr Music Hall, OKC, (405) 842- 
5387 

29 Masterworks Concert, Tulsa Philhar- 
monic, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)747-7445 


INDIAN EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

1- 5 Cherokee National Holiday, Tahlequah, 

(918)456-0671 

2- 4 Ottawa Powwow and Celebration, 

Ada we Park, Miami, (918) 540-1536 
2-4 Powwow, BaD Complex, Eufaula, (918) 
689-5066 

2-5 Clioctaw Nation Labor Day Festival, 
Choctaw Nation Tribal Grounds, 
Tuskalioma, (405) 924-8280 
14- Nov. 28 A Woman*s Work, Red Earth 
Indian Center, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-5228 

16- 18 Indian Summer, Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 
16 J 7 Geronimo Birthday Celebration, 
Gcronimo, (405) 353-551 1 
16,17 Oklahoma Indian Art Market) Town 


Square, Okmulgee, (918) 756-2324 
17 Choctaw Intertribal Powwow, McAlester, 
(918)426-4157 

OCTOBER 

1 Chickasaw Festival, Pennington Creek 
Park, Tishomingo, (405) 371-9512 
I Inter-Tribal Powwow, Nowata, (918) 273- 
2301 

8,9 Kiowa Black Leggi ns Ceremonial, Indian 
City USA, Anadarko, (405) 247-3987 
14-16 Horse Power '94, Jacobson House, 
Norman, (405) 366- 1667 
15,16 Indian Art Show and Sale, Arrowood 
Trading Post, Catoosa, (918) 266-3663 
29 Intertribal Gourd Dance, American 
Indian Cultural Society, Cleveland Ckmnty 
Fairgrounds, Norman, (405) 329-3861 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

1 -4 USPA Reg'l President's Cup, 6-8 Goals, 

Broad Acres Polo Fields, Norman, (405) 
364-7035 

2,3 Pro Bidi Riders Tour, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

2- 5 Labor Day Cattle Drive, Allen Ranch, 

BLxby, (918) 366-3010 

3- 5 Rodeo of Champions, City Park, Elk City, 

(405)225-1333 

4 USPA Reg' I President's Cup Finals, 6-8 
Goals, Broad Acres Polo Fields, Norman, 
(405) 364-7035 

4,5 Bushyhead Labor Day Pasture Raping, 
Chelsea, (918) 341-2818 
8- 10 Cherokee Strip PRCA Rodeo, Garfield 
County Fairgrounds, Enid, (405) 237-2494 
8-10 Great Plains Stampede PRCA Rodeo, 
Rodeo Arena, Altus, (405) 482-0210 
8-18 USPA Nat'l President's Cup, 6-8 Goals, 
Broad Acres Polo Fields, Norman, (405) 
364-7035 

18 USPA Nat'l President's Cup Finals, 6-8 
Goals, Broad Acres Polo Fields, Norman, 
(405) 364-7035 

21 -Oct. 2 Nat'l Inter Circuit Championship, 
12 Goal, Broad Acres Polo Fields, Norman, 
(405) 364-7035 

OCTOBER 

2 Nat'l Inter Circuit Finals, 12 Goal, Broad 
Acres Polo Fields, Norman, (405) 364-7035 

10-16 World Championship Morgan Horse 
Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948- 
6735 

14-23 Festival of the Horse, Citywide, OKC, 
(405) 842-4141 

14- 31 Trail of Fear and Dracula's Castle, 

Allen Ranch, Bixby, (918) 366-3010 

15,16 South Grand Lake Trail Ride, 

Powderhom Park, Langjey, (918) 782-3449 

15- 23 Ride the Wild Horse Tr^, Donica's 
Wild Horse Trail Camp, Honobia, (918) 


755-4462 

16 Festival of the H orse, B road Ac res Polo 
Club, Norman, (405) 364-7035 
21,22 Dodge Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo, 
Lazy E Arena, Ciuthric, (800) 234-3393 
25-30 U.S. Team Roping, l^y E Arena, 
Gutlirie, (800) 234-3393 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

SEPTEMBER 

1-4 Great labor Day Weekend Festival, River 
City Park, Sand Springs, (918) 245-2248 
3*4 Ethnic Festival, Krebs, (918) 423-2842 
3-5 Arts Festival Oklahoma, OKCCC, OKC, 
(405) 682-7536 


us 


Victorian Ghosts 


OCTOBER 29 

A long with ghost stories, the 
McBride House in Fort Gibson 
offers visitors real ghosts; owner Cindy 
Back claims "four turn -of- the- century 
haimtings" in her 16-room Queen 
Anne mansion. The ghosts include the 
house's namesake, frontier doctor 
George McBride, two unidentified 
children, and the most oft-spotted 
apparition, a woman in a white 
Victorian -era dress. 

During last year's tours, no one 
spotted any spooks (though an 
unexpected trick-or- treater made 
everyone scream), but visitors still may 
gel more ghosts than they bargained for. 
After hearing "aaivity” downstairs at 2 
a.m„ Back called a Florida para- 
psychologist, who suggested the McBride 
ghosts were throwing parties for other 
area ghosts. The McBride house is at 709 
Garrison; tickets, $5, are available at the 
door. (918)478-4263. 

The same night, at Fort Gibson's 19th- 
century barracks, military-themed ghost 
stories will be told by lantern light. For 
tickets, call (918) 478-3355. — BP 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
A country getaway, 35 miles west of Enid. 
(405) 463-2563 or (405) 463-2566. 


GIFTS 

HAND^CARVED TOTEM POLES 
Shields, Native American artifacts 
replicated, spirit logs* Wood Wizard 
(918) 341-0238. 

[RON BRIGADE PEWTER 
MINIATURES 

2121 W. Shawnee, Muskogee, OK 74401. 
Catalog $3. 

OKLAHOMA STATE FLAGS 
Outdoor Flag, 3' x 5', 100% nylon, S3 7. 50. 
Miniature Desk Flag, 4" x 6", anco-dyed in 
brilliant colors, with black base, $2.95. Call 
1-800-777-1793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND 
VOLUMES 

Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from 1993. $29.95 plus shipping and tax. 
To order call (800)777- 1793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY SLIP CASES 
Add years to the life of your Okiahoma 
Today back issues with these sturdy black 
cases, made of reinforced cardboard with a 
handsome mane cover and Oklahoma 
Today* & logo gold -stamped on the spine* 
Holds 12 issues. $1 1 including shipping and 
handling. Call J -800-777-1793, ext. 74. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

WANTED: AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS 
Discover the beauty of Oklahomans night 
sky. Oklahoma City Astronomy Club. 
(405)424-5545. 


REAL ESTATE 

CONTIGUOUS LOTS FOR LEASE near 
downtown Oklahoma City and Capitol 
building. Available for commercial or 
residential use. Creative proposals 
welcome. Write: M.J. Magar, 1636 E* St* 
Louis Ave., Las Vegas, NV 89104. 


TRAIL RIDES 

GREEN COUNTRY TRAIL RIDE 
OcL 1 8: 2, Tahlequah 
(918)456-6031 

KIAMICHI FALL COLOR RIDE 
Oct* 14-16* (918) 569-4761 


OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIEDS 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 731 52 


Or phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: (405) 521-2496/(800) 777-1793 
Fax:(405)521-3992 


5- 10 Festival of the Cx>wboy, 

Duncan, (405) 252-4160 

6- 10 Pontotoc County Free 
Fair, Fairgrounds, Ada, (405) 

332-2153 

7- 10 Bryan County Free Fair, 

Durant, (405) 924-5312 

8- 10 Cleveland County Fair, 

Fairgrounds, Norman, (405) 

3604721 

8-10 Custer County Free Fair, 

Fairgrounds, Clinton, (405) 

323-2291 

8-10 Founders Days, Down- 
town, CoDinsville, (918) 371- 
2343 

8-10 Major County Fair, 

Fairgrounds, Fairview, (405) 

227-3786 

8-10 Murray County Fair, 

Sulphur, (405) 622-3016 

8-10 Tri-County Free Fair, 

Geary, (405) 884-2765 

8- 10 Western Days, Mustang, 

(405) 376-2758 

9- 1 1 Autiimn Magic & Tom 
Mix Festival, Guthrie, (405) 

282-1947 

9- 1 1 Bluegrass 8c Chili Festival, 

L3own town, Tulsa, (918) 583- 
2617 

9-12 Mayes County Fair, 

Fairgrounds, Pryor, (918) 

825-3241 

9-12 Rogers County Free Fair, 

Claremore, (918) 341-2736 

10 Arts in the Park, Centennial Park, Stroud, 
(918) 968-3321 

10 Calf Fry Festival & Cookoff, American 
Legion Rodeo Complex, Vinita, (918) 256- 
7133 

10 Cherokee Strip Celebration, Perry, (405) 
336-4684 

10 Cherokee Strip Days Celebration, 
Downtown, Enid, (405) 237-2494 

10 Festival of the Arts, Means 8c Clark Parks, 
Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 

10,1 1 Festival of the Governors, State C^apitol, 
OKC, (405) 239-2667 

1 0, 11 Plaza Arts Festival, Nichols Hills, QKC, 
(405) 848-9765 

13- 17 Kay County Free Fair, Blackwell, (405) 
363-4195 

14- 17 Choctaw County Fair, Agriplex, Hugo, 
(405) 326-3359 

14- 17 Frontier Days, Tecumseh, (405) 598- 
8666 

15- 18 Cimarron County Free Fair, Fair- 
grounds, Boise City, (405) 544-3344 

15- 18 Creek County Fair, Kdlyville, (918) 
224-7885 

15- 18 Fiesta '94, Wil I ia ms G reen, Tulsa, 
(918)836-4195 

1 6- 18 Fall Festival of the Arts, Community 
Civic Center, Elk City, (405 ) 225-0207 

1 6-Oct. 2 State Fair of Oklahoma, Slate 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6700 


17 Cow Chip Day, Down- 
town, Warner, (918) 463- 
2921 

17 Lavitsef Festival, Marlow, 
(405)658-2212 - 

17 Pioneer Day, Cleveland, 
(918) 358-2131 
17 Scottish Games 8c Clan 
Gathering, Manion Park, 
Tulsa, (918)241-6399 
18-24 Peanut Festival, 
Durant, (405) 924-0848 
21-24 Oil Patch Jamboree, 
Drumright, (918) 352-4517 
23-25 Threshing Bee, Major 
Co, Historical Grounds, 
Fairview, (405) 227-2265 
24 Carnegie Canna Festival, 
amegie, (405)654-1002 
24,25 Art in the Park, 
Ardmore, (405) 226-5523 

29- Oct*9 Tulsa State Fair, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

30- OcL I Oklahoma Festival 
of Books, Rogers State 
College, Qaremore, (918) 

34 1-75 10, ext. 343 

OCTOBER 

i Czech Festival, Yukon, 
(405) 354-3567 
1 Fall Festival, Clinton, (405) 
323-2311 

1 (^berfesi, Colony, (405) 

929-7377 

1,2 Fallfest, Simmons Center, Duncan, (405) 
252-4160 

1,2 Taylorsville Country Fair, near Stillwater, 
{405) 547-2420 

1>2 Turner Falls Arts 8c Crafts Festival, Turner 
FaDs Park, Davis, (405) 369-2402 

7,8 Heritage Festival, Shattuck, (405) 938- 
2818 

7.8 Watonga Cheese Festival, Watong^i, (405) 
623-5452 

7-9 Heritage Days, Fountainhead State Park, 
Checotah, (918) 689-7450 

8 Shorlgrass Arts Festival, Community 
Center, Altus, (405) 482-7242 

8.9 Grapes of Wrath Festival, City Park, 
Sallisaw, (918)775-2558 

8.9 Handmade HoQdays, Great Plains 
Coliseum, Lawton, (405) 536-1079 

9.10 Aunt Jane's Festival of Arts 8c Crafts, 
Fort Washita, Durant, (405) 924-6502 

14-16 Greek Festival, St. George Greek 
Orthodox Church, OKC, (405) 751-1885 

14-16 Robbers Cave Fall Festival, Robbers 
Cave State Park, Wilburton, (918) 465- 
5154 

15 Founders Day Celebration, Downtown, 
Piedmont, (405) 843-9037 

15, 1 6 Nat'l Children's Cowboy Festival, 

Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-6403 



RUN With 
The Pack 

OCTOBER 29 


T he state's largest 
(9,000-plus runners) 
and longest running (this 
is its 15th year) race, the 
course of the i5-kilome- 
ter Tulsa Run begins in 
downtown Tulsa, travels 
south on Riverside Drive, 
then loops back. For de- 
tails: the Tulsa Run, (918) 
742-5344, 
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DINING GUIDE 


OKLAHOMA 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B 

Breakfast 

$$$ 

Expensive 

BR 

Brunch 


(over S12/person) 

L 

Lunch 

AE 

American Express 

I) 

Dinner 

CB 

Carte Blanche 

$ 

Inexpensive 

DC 

Diners Club 


(under $6/ person) 

MC 

MasterCard 

$S 

Moderate 

V 

Visa 


($6'$12/pcrson) 

DS 

Discover 


This is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, not editorial 
reviews by Oklahoma Today. The directory lists restaurants from across 
the state: everything from barbecue joints to steak houses. For your 
convenience, they have been divided into three regions: western, central 
and eastern Oklahoma, with cities and restaurants in alphabetical order. 


EASTERN 


ANTLERS 

High Street Pizza 216 N. High, 405/298- 
5511. Wonderful food made from scratch 
right here in the restaurant; pizza, pasta, 
salad bar, sandwiches, whole wheat bread, 
soups, cheesecake and weekly specials. We 
have been in business 1 1 years and have a 
large redwood deck for open-air dining. 
From the Indian Nation Turnpike exit 
Antlers and go 2 blocks north of the 
stoplight. M-Th 1 1 a.m.-9 p.m. F-Sa 1 1 
a.m.- 1 1 p.m. Su 3-9 p.m. L,D $/$$ No 
credit cards accepted. 


EUFAULA 

Colours SH-50 in Fountainhead Resort 
Hotel on the shores of Lake Eufaula, 918/ 
689-9173. A memorable dining 
experience, great focxl, relaxed atmosphere 
and an unbelievable view of Lake Eufaula. 
The Friday Night Seafood Buffet is a 
sumptuous Fountainhead tradition 
featuring crab legs, pcel-n-eat shrimp, frog 
legs, catfish, scallops, fried shrimp, a 50- 
item salad bar and more. On Sundays you 
can enjoy Fountainhead's Spectacular 
Sunday Buffet, an “all-you-can-eat” full 
meal buffet for the whole family. Su-Th 7 
a.m.-9 p.m. F-Sa 7 a.m.- 10 p.m. B,LD $$ 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 


MCALESTER 

Trolley’s Restaurant 8c Bar 21 E. Monroe, 
918/423-2446. Trolley’s Steak and 
SeafiKKl Restaurant is famous for Cajun- 
style c(K)king and is located in an 18% 
building next to the Oklahoma Trolley 
Car Museum. /Vll breads, sauces, dressings 
and desserts are homemade from old New 
Orleans recipies. Southeastern Oklahoma’s 
oldest steak and seafood restaurant, it is 
Trolley’s pledge to bring you quality food 
and service at its best in a relaxed and 
unique atmosphere. Trolley’s is dedicatcxl 
to fine dining. Su-Sa5p.m.-? D $$ AEJ 
CB/DC/DS/MC/V 


TULSA 

Avalon Steakhouse 6304 S. 57 West Ave., 
918/446-9917. Steaks have been our 
specialty since 1965. Sizzling and 
succulent steaks are grilled before your 
eyes. Our menu also includes seafood, 
lobster tails, pork and chicken. Our 
atmosphere is casual with a casual dress 
code. We are a niche in time, a Tulsa 
tradition at Us best. T-Th 5- 10:30 p.m. F- 
Sa 5 p.m.- 12:30 a.m. D S$/S$$ AE/DC/ 
DS/MC/V 

Jamil’s 2833 51st, 918/742-9097. 

Established in 1945, we feature thick 
hickory-grilled steaks, large lobster tails 
and Lebanese hors d’oeuvres. Dress is 


casual. Su-Sa 5 p.m.-12:15a.m. I) $$ 
AE/CB/DC7D5/MaV 

Warren Duck Club 61 10 S. Yale, 918/495- 
1000. The Warren Duck Club has been 
awarded Oklahoma's only 4 Diamond 
rc*staurant rating by AAA. Locatcxl in the 
Doubletree Hotel at Warren Place at 61st 
and Yale, our restaurant serves blackencxi 
tenderloin, rotisserie duck, shrimp and 
scallops, an incredible appetizer sampler 
bufl'et and a tempting array of desserts. 
M-Sa 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. 4-11 p.m. UD $$S 
AE/CB/DC7DS/MC7V 

CENTRAL 


ENID 

Garfield Grill 2101 W. Owen K. Garriott 
Rd.. 405/234- 1031. Serving Enid since 
1971. We arc a casual, family-atmosphere, 
full-service restaurant dedicated to quality 
f(K)d and service. We offer a full menu 
including great hambuigens sandwiches, 
salads, pasta, steaks and Mexican favorites. 
Caterii^ services arc also availaNe. F.asy travel 
access on US-412. Su-Sa II a.m.- 10 p.m. 
UD $/$S AE/MOV 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Grateful Bean Cafe N. Walker & 1 0th St.. 
405/236-3503. Located in the historic 
Kaiser’s Ice Cream Parlour building, the 
Grateful Bean Cafe serves primarily 
organic vegetarian and bean dishes and 
chicken for meat lovers. Live music 
Fridays until midnight and poetry 
readings on Thursday evenings. l)csserts 
include ice cream, fresh-baked apple pie 
and cookies. The cafe is operated by the 
Oklahoma liean Project, Inc., a non-profit 
corporation. M-Th 1 1 a.m.-8 p.m. F 1 1 
a.m.-midnight. UD $/$$ DS/MOW 

The Landing 3701 E. Reno, just 4 minutes 
east of downtowm, 405/672-4949. Discover 
this lush tropical hideaway with two 
beautiful lakes, a rock garden waterfall, a 
meandering creek that winds its way 
through acres of manicured green grass, 
and many levels of terraced patios. Dine 
on the upper patio overlooking the fishing 
lake. Dine and dance to the music of Ted 
Cash Thursdays through Saturdays. Local 
jazz artists play waterside Tuesday nights. 
Featuring extensive menu of seafood, 
certified Angus steaks, chicken, pasta. 


salads, and homemade chowder and 
gumbo. Catering for parties of all sizes. Su 
Brunch 1 1 a.m.-3 p.m. T-Th 1 1 a.m.-10 
p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.-l I p.m. BR,L,D $$/$$$ 
AE/IX:/V/MC/DS 

Sleepy Hollow 1 101 NE 50th 8c Kelly, 405/ 
424-1614. l*he legend in chicken 8c steaks. 
For five decades serving Oklahomans. 

Pure Southern hospitality in an old rustic 
countiy' setting. Noted for our pan-fried 
chicken, certificxl Angus beef, seafood, 
baby-back ribs and freshwater catfish. 
Family-style dining. Valet parking. 
Catering parties for all sizes. Home 
delivery. Su Brunch 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Lunch 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. M-F Dinner 5-10 
p.m. M-Su. BR,L,D $$ AE/DS/MC/V 


PONCA CITY 

Derricks 1 20 S. fhird St., 405/765-5699. 
LcKated in the Rose Stone Inn, Derricks 
features elegant country dining, and 
updated pioneer and immigrant cooking 
for mcxlem lifestyles. Specialties include 
made- fresh salads, country ham and 
brisket, freshwater seafcxxl, Scandinavian 
pastries, Roman pasta, gourmet 
sandwiches, and Oklahoma barbecue and 
steaks. The lunch buffet, renowned for its 
fast healthy cuisine, has become a popular 
downtown gathering spot for luncheons 
and working lunches. Catering and 
conference rooms available for groups of 
six to sixty. Elegant dining at a not-$o- 
clcgant price. Su-Sa 6 a.m.-2 p.m. with 
dinner by special reservation only. Casual 
dress. B,L $/$$ AE/V/MOIXS/IXVCB 

WESTERN 


ALTUS 

Val's It’s About Time Restaurant and Pub 
800 N. Main. 405/482-4580. A “Back to 
the Future” experience, with decor 
consisting of marvelous antiques and 
twentieth-century memorabilia. 
Paralleling the eclectic decor, the menu 
offers a variety of selections including 
steak, barbecue, salmon, halibut and 
Mexican. Great appetizers! Featured on 
“Discover Oklahoma,” it’s truly a down- 
home experience and a trip worth taking. 
M-Th 1 1 a.m.- 10 p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 1 1 
p.m. L.D $/$$ MrJCWDCJDSlMCfV 


ERICK 

Cal’s Country Cooking 1-40 exit 7, 405/ 
526-3239. ci’s has had the same chefs 
since 1946. lliird-generation Rogers family 
chefs now operate this popular restaurant. 
We feature old-time country cooking 
including homemadc-from-scratch bread, 
cinnamon rolls, pies, cakes, real country 
breakfasts, plate lunches, sandwiches, 
dinners and a large salad bar. Su-Sa 6 
a.m.-9p.m. B,LJ5 $ No credit cards 
accepted. 
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15,16 Railroad Days, Frisco Depot 
Museum, Hugo, (405) 326-6630 

15-Dec. 1 1 Christmas at the Belvidere, 
Belvidere Mansion, Claremore, (918) 
342-1127 

20 Oktoberfest, Government Springs Park, 
Enid, (405) 237-2494 

20-23 Oktoberfest, River West Festival 
Park, Tulsa, (918)596-2001 

21 Pumpkin Festival, Blackwell, (405) 363- 
4195 

21.22 Quilt and Craft Show, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-6163 

22 Sorghum Day, Main Street, Wewoka, 
(405) 257-5485 

22.23 Fall Foliage Festival, Talihina, (918) 
567-3434 

28-30 An Affair of the Heart, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 632-2652 

29 Global Oklahoma, Rose State College, 
Midwest City, (405) 736-0313 

29 Pumpkin Festival, Downtown, Cordell, 
(405) 832-3538 


Horse Races 


SEP 2-5 
SEP 9-11 
SEP 16-18 
SEP 16-18 
SEP 23-25 
SEP 23-25 
5EP 28-30 
SEP 30 

oai ,2 
oai ,2 
oa 5-9 
oa 6-10 
oa 12-16 
oa 13-16 
oa 19-23 
oa 20-23 
oa 26-30 
oa 27-30 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5 Buffalo Mountain Flyers Hang Gliding 
Competition, Buffalo Mountain, 
Talihina, (405) 751-3460 
3 Traders Day, Downtown, Pryor, (918) 
825-0157 

3,4 Flea Market, Marlow, (405) 658-3902 
5 Labor Day Watermelon Festival, Town 
Square, Cleo Springs, (405) 438-2243 
8-11 Nowata County 
Free Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Nowata, (918) 273-3345 
9,10 TenkillerCB 
jamboree, Tenkillcr State 
Park, Gore, (918)489- 
5643 

9,10 The Land of 
Country Antiques & Craft 
Festival, Ponca City, (405) 
765-3746 

10 Crappie Tournament, 
Indian Hills Resort, 
Bernice, (918) 256-6954 
lO-Oct. 13 Bugling Elk 
Tours, Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge, 
Lawton, (405) 429-3222 
16 Bolo Ball, Nat’l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 
16-18 Muscle Car Swap Meet, Muscle Car 
Ranch, Chickasha, (405) 222-4910 
17,18 Dahlia Show, Tulsa Garden Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 
18 Brady Heights Historic Home Tour, 
Tulsa, (918) 587-9588 

22-25 Juried Fine Arts Show, Fair Building, 
Boise City, (405) 544-3344 

23,24 Tulsa Fly-In, Frank Phillips Field, 
Bartlesville, (918) 622-8400 


BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 

BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 


30-Oct. 2 Sandplum Sports & Health 
Festival, Woodward, (800) 364-5352 

OCTOBER 

1 All Wheels Car Show, Sayre, (405) 928- 
2116 

I Santa Fc Trail Tour, Fair Building, Boise 
City, (405) 544-3344 

1,2 Heritage Hills Historic Homes Tour, 
Heritage Hills, OKC, (405) 557-1969 

1,2 Muskogee Air Show, Muskogee, (918) 
682-1364 

7-9 Old Town Flea Market, Old Town 
Museum Grounds, Elk City, (405) 225- 
3270 

8 Colbert Day, Downtown, Colbert, (405) 
296-2458 

15 Caddo Heritage Day, Downtown, 
Caddo, (405) 367-2227 

20-31 Arbuckle Wilderness Haunted Safari, 
Arbuckle Wilderness, Davis, (405) 369- 
2397 

21 OSU Homecoming Walkaround, 
Stillwater, (800) 433-4678 

22 OSU Homecoming Parade, Stillwater, 
(800) 433-4678 

24 Route 66 Celebration, Texola, (405) 526- 
3431 

26- 31 Phantom Express, River City Park, 
Sand Springs, (918) 245-2248 

27- 30 Tour of Terror, Alabaster Caverns 
State Park, Freedom, (405) 621-3381 

29 The Great Pumpkin Scramble, Down- 
town, Woodward, (405) 254-8521 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

SEPTEMBER 

10 Nichols Hills Volkswalk, OKC, (405) 
946-4817 

10 Tinbutt (Bicycle) Marathon, Draper 
Lake, OKC, (405) 942-4592 

1 1 Lake Hefner Streak, Stars ik Stripes Park, 
OKC. (405) 525-8822 

1 1 Ovcrholser Volkswalk, Lake Overholser, 
OKC. (405) 843-5731 


OCTOBER 

I Hills of Oklahoma Bicycle Tour, 

Chickasaw Nal'l Recreation Area, Sulphur, 
(405) 622-2824 

8 Great Mouse Walk & Roman Nose State 
Park Volksmarches, Watonga, (405) 946- 
4817 

9 Columbus Day Volkswalk & Bike, OKC, 
(405) 843-5731 

15 Juke Joint Jog, Eskimo joe's, Stillwater, 
(405) 377-2161 

22,23 Tour De Trees, Fountainhead Lodge, 
Eutaula, (800) 345-6343 

22-30 Fall Foliage Hikes, Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429-3222 

29 Tulsa Run, Downtown, Tulsii, (918) 742- 
5344 


LIVING HISTORY 

SEPTEMBER 

3 1862 Union Army Living History, 

Murrell Home, Park Hill, (405) 521-2491 

3-18 Quilt Show, Pawnee Bill Ranch, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-3614 

10 Political Rally for T.B. Ferguson, 
Ferguson Home, Watonga, (405) 623- 
5069 

10,1 1 10th Kansas Muster, Ft. Gibson, 

(918) 478-3355 

10,11 Wild and Woolly Tales of the 

Oklahoma Frontier, Mineral Wells Park, 
Guthrie, (405)282-1889 

15-17 Trappers 8c Traders Living History, 
Sequoyah's Home Site, Sallisaw, (918) 
775-2413 

24,25 Saline Courthouse Arts 8c Crafts 
Show, Rose, (918) 479-5807 

OCTOBER 

1 Fall Encampment, Pre-Mexican War 
Infantry and Dragoons, Ft. Gibson 
Military Park, Ft. Gibson, (918) 478-2669 

1,2 Native American 8c Contemporary Arts 
Exhibit, .Sequoyah’s Home Site, Sallisaw, 
(918) 775-2413 

7-9 Primitive Technology Weekend, 
Pawnee Bill Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
3614 

22 Quilt Show, Peter Conser Home, 
Heavener, (918) 653-2493 

25-29 Ghost Stories, Overholser Mansion, 
OKC, (405) 528-8485 

28,29 Ghost Stories, Ft. Washita, Madill, 
(405) 924-6502 

28,29 Ghost Stories, Murrell Home, Park 
Hill. (918) 456-2751 

29 Ghosts at the Fort, Ft. Gibson, (918) 
478-2669 


Dates and times can change without 
notice; please confirm before attending 
any event. The calendar is a free 
service published on a space-available 
basis. To be considered, please mail a 
concise notice of the event (a separate 
page for each event) that includes date, 
time, place, address, and a contact 
telephone number to arrive at Okla- 
homa Today by the first of the month 
three calendar months prior to 
publication, i.e. January-February 
1995 must be received by October 1. 
Send to: Entertainment Calendar, 
Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax to: 
(405) 521-3992. Questions? Call (405) 
521-2496; we cannot, however, take 
listings over the telephone. 
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CONOCO 

ACROSS OKLAHOMA 

ACROSS AMERICA 


Most people know Conoco as the store 
next door. And we’re proud of that 
reputation. But we’d also like you to 
know that when you leave home you 
can continue to enjoy Conoco convenience 
at over 5,000 locations, nationwide. 
From the Pacific Northwest to the Atlantic 
shore, you’ll find quality Conoco gasoline 
— the 100% guaranteed gasoline with 


XVP 2000 Extra Valve Protection additive 
for a smoother running engine. You’ll 
find the same quality Conoco lubricants 
and name-brand products you depend 
on at home. And you’ll find the same 
spirit of hospitality that attracts 
millions of Americans to Conoco every 
day. It’s no wonder Conoco is the hottest 
brand going. 


Cali 1 -800-764-9500 fo opply for your 
Conoco Credit Cord by phone, today. 

(Hours: 7:45 am to 6:30 pm, Central Standard Time, Mon.-Fri.) 



CONOCO IS A PROUD SPONSOR 
I, OF THE 1994 STATE FAIR OF OKLAHOMA! i 
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w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cook clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river’s edge, nature’s 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it’s only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it’s our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state’s economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 

Oklahcmv 
== Natural 
Gas 


